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» meeting should bring to- 


eether a large number of delegates The 
hot cc nodations, situation, and pro 
g for the meeting present a combination 


‘ pleasant features that offer relaxation and 


it is possible that the Association 
another [ 


seek place for its 


any as possible, 


next 


year 


eeting and in that case as m 
it is hoped, will profit by the opportunity this 

Lake 
reason given for the pos- 
the 


library week at 


Che chief 


year ¢ f 
George. 


for 


ther spot 


for library develop 


[ue subject of agricultural and rural libra- 
last two years at Lake George 
A feature of 
terest in the meeting this year is the pre 


attention. 


1.9 
has receivea marKxea 


sentat of the work of visual instruction 
Mr. Abrams, chief of that division of 
t State Department of Education. An il 


fine art 
There is a sur- 


lustrated lecture on printing as a 


also a subject of interest 
prising degree of ignorance of printing meth- 
inters’ terms and the like, among 


workers, who as members of a 
ly associated with book in- 


familiar with the 


terests, should at least be 
» ¢ of the technique of printing, even 
art” be an 
Yet in the ma 


1e professional training classes it 


though fine un- 


opened Sesam¢ 


“printing as a 
unto them 
jority of tl 
would seem that less stress is laid upon the 
to libraries of this branch of 
knowledge than it merits. A closer familiari- 
ty with rules of proofreading, bookmaking 
and typesetting, would be desirable and use- 
ful assets to the professional equipment of 
those entering into the field of library work. 


importance 


TuovcH the attendance of American libra- 
rians at the Brussels but 
a small one. this should render the interest 


conferences was 
in the results of the conventions only the 
keener on this side of the water. In the 
next number of the JourNnaAt it is planned to 
cover the topics of the program that will be 
of special interest to American library work- 
Professional during the last 


ers. progress 


SEPTEMBER, 


Li- 


cade in Europe has advanced rapidly 
brary associations have been formed in Scot 
land and in the Netherlands, a library com 
mission has just 1 tly been established 
in Denmark, and in Norway and Sweden 
much has b i 1 in the pr 
wress a d \ livilies 
if ind graphica met! 
ods have long owed their highs st develop- 
ment to Europe schol but library or 
ganizat! Europ ly ore tly 
showed a tend to brea iv trom its 
inflexible servati ind \ | 


THE pay 
Mr, Crunden « 
feature of so 


ies ne hy: 
aeve | 


} 


pecome a 


ours’ has 


f St 


many free public libraries 


that its theory and advantages are naturally 


becoming a topic of library discussion. It 


was long a problem with careful librarians 
how far duplicates of popular fiction should 


be purchased to meet immediate demand, 


only to lapse into “innocuous desuetude 


when their heyday of success was over and 
then to the shelves. It 
seemed a happy solution to say to those who 


perhaps cumber 


were not willing to wait and take their 


chances that they could have such books on 
the payment of a small fee. In most hbra 
ries this plan has worked very successfylly, 
cases the return has 


needs 


and in some pecuniary 


exceeded the for purchases of such 


duplicates and has become a fund which 


d for the pur 
for the li 
benefit of the general public 


may, rightly we think, be us 
chase of other l books 
brary for the 
In fact, the scheme 


cess, in many libraries, from its own point 


classes ot 


has been an entire suc 


have two 


the 


there 


i view, but recently come 


criticisms in opposition to plan from 


two contrary points of view 
One of these criticisms is that the free 
public library should not charge the public 
should give the public all 
The other is that the 


for anything, bu 


it wants for nothing 


free public library should not go into busi 
ness and rob the private subscription li- 


¥ 
oT. 
E 
| 
interest 
wil = 
ent of othe ections of the state ern and progressive measures develop 
| 
one 


hrarv of its pay customers. It is not gen- 
known to professional librarians how 
aredy the subscription library still exists 

a modest way, especially in certain com- 


in the very face of the public libra- 

[t indeed, rather amusing to find in 
\tlantic City last spring a little privat sub- 
iption library which seemed to earn its liv- 


« by charging the exorbitant price of 25 cents 
f the reading of a book, although a few 
blocks off the public library invited readers 
tke out its books for nothing. To the 
ast criticism the answer is evident — that 
the free public library competes less with 
this private enterprise when it makes 4 
charge than when it does give everything 
for nothing. As to the first criticism, we 
fail to see why there should be objections to 
charging the public for extra and _ special 
service, for the accommodations of the few 
rather than in the interest of the many. 
Mr. Moulton’s paper would seem to be in 
upport of this theory upholding the dupli- 


pe 
pay collection 
we for a new method of classifica- 
mn was briefly outlined in the last number 
i the JourNAL, and further consideration to 
is important subject of hbrary technique is 
in the current issu \ suggestion for 
periodical revision of either or both the 
standard existing schemes of classification 


ould seem reasonably within possibilities, 


iin accord with the prevailing methods of 
Leeping up to date repositories of written 
knowledge. such as the scientific encyclo- 


peedia Time is as destructive to the eff- 
classification schedules as to dic- 
tionaries. and a reassortment of related ideas, 
scientific discoveries and the like is 
Ived. it micht be safely asserted, within 
decade I pecially in the present eTa, 
«hen new inventions and mechanical discov- 
eries follow rapidly upon each other. Th 
elaborate and carefully worked out system of 
classification of the Library of Congress, 
hased as it is upon thorough and expert 
knowledge and the result of painstaking labor, 
hould be received with the keenest apprecia 
tion and interest of the profession. 
THere is much to be said of the human 
tarian and social sides of library work, nor 


can the importance of these be too much em- 
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phasized; however, the value of techniq 
ind method is also a permanent one, and tl 


development and codrdination of such 

ods have not yet been perfected, and ev 
purely anticipatory measures are worthy of 
consideration. In cataloging, especially, ther 
are still many little questions the solution 


hat for a 


which would do much to simplify v 
arge cellection becomes a Sisyphusian task 
to the cataloger. Mr. Currier’s contribution 
discussing the arrangement of cards under 
subject headings merits the attention of all 
interested in simplifying present complex 
cataloging methods. An alphabetical arrange 
ment by author; or second, a chron logical 
arrangement by date of publication or b 
date of period which the book describes ; 


last, a division into two or three broad cht 
nological periods with alphabetical sul 
1wement, are the three possible methods o1 


arranging sub-groups under the subject head 
ing Phe question is asked whether ther 
are objections to the third method, and 
whether any libraries have put this third 
method into practice Communications, an 
swering these questions and giving any opin 
ion as to advantages or disadvantages of 
each of the three methods of arrangement 
might be of service, and will be reprinted 
our Notes and Queries departmer 


»T) 
‘ 


PROGRESSIVE and far-reaching methods at 


certainly under way in the technical and spe 


cial libraries, and to those interested in tl 
recent impetus given to this phase of library 
work, the description of the routine work and 


methods carried on by one active library con 


nected with an industrial laboratory and full 
viven in this issue, should be significant Tl 
technical library would seem to prove a re 


pository for valuable data to show what work 


in a given line has been accomplished, and, at 
the same time, should prove to be a channel 
through which new ideas may be formulated, 
brought to the surface, and presented f 
practical use The reference value of t! 
technical library is enormecus im tts pot 


tiality, and with systematization and correla 
tion of methods and material, there should 
be much definite constructive work accom 
plished within the next few years. The valu 
of mailing lists of commercial or industrial 
concerns to the technical librarian for his us 


in building up his library also merits emphasis 


i 


THE LIBRARY 


OLD CLASSIFICATIONS — AND THE FOR NEW 


By ArtTuurk FREMONT 


THE appearance of any projected tem  iive designations are, if not actually mislead 
of classification, new and avowedly icono- img, at t i ( 
clastic, raises at once very grave question as 1) ial System 1 t wit jual truth have 
to the futility of such new schemes and as been called the “expat the Expansive 
to the advisability of any classificatory re might with equal trut Va n called, if 
vision or improvement you plea 

Che ideal clas admit yun tation, t htward ‘ in t 
attainable, we rnatives; the mm case imaginary ! ily 
provement, con iv be, but never It i | 


| ification, or 
the formulation if new ystems and, to a Expansive Systems a in their underly 
greater or less extent, the discard of the old theory, 1d 
It has be Il said that most schemes of Besides the use of a constant decima 
sification 1 plea their makers, but another factor contributing to the difheu 
| that, unfortunately, they seldom sutt any one = seeing the essential similarity xpan 
else \ half score of our American libraries ness” of the two syste 
: have elaborate classifications of their own — Dewey chose to denote his main classes h 
and they have needed no copyright to assure three digits. When he uses 500 as the nota 


their exclusive use of them! The new and tion for Science and 530 as the notation t 
cumbersome classification of the Library of Physics we lose a certain visible similar 
Coneress, for obvious and very powerful rea- with the Cutter notation Had he written, 


ons, entirely aside from approval of it as a instead of 530— or 5300 or 530000000, all of 
) scheme of classification, may win a certain which mean exactly the same thing —-t! 
amount of imitation and adherence. Never- simple 53 that the Brussels people use 
theless it may be fairly stated that but two analogy with Mr. Cutter’s system, the 
systems of classification have stood the test pansiveness” of tl Decimal Classificatiot 
of time and use. one of which has had acer- would have been cl 
tain succes d’ es ¢, the other a very gen- Take, for example, Mr. Cutter’s H “Social 
line succés populaire, coupled with an inter Sciences in his “First I-xpansion In hi 
national use through its wide translati n that 
itself gives it an important bibliographic Local List, interestir that 
place At the latest report ver six thou f n i tted \ 
sand libraries, large and small, and scattered s e Local I i 
hundred the Exp: 


Classification (the Decimal Classification for t t the t ; 
one thing had twenty years the start), while 
it is exceedingly doubtful if any other system ; ail 
-an show a half dozen adherents 

Between two systems so absolutely im the 
lead as the Decimal Classification and Expan- cl 

ve Classification comnarisor ir not niv the first thre ii might 
not odious, but should be both interesting and itte 
valuable 


BE MISLEAI 
Of course any analysis of either system of wit 


lassification it once that tl respec 


a 
liIRNAI] 
1 
sepien 
Sd, 
ay 
| 
; 
-¥ 
| 
: 


“Third Expansion” this becomes 

H Social Sciences 

I Sociology 

J Government, Politics 

K Legislation, Law, Woman, etc 
In his “Fourth Expansion,” to take but a 
sample, the I “Sociology” of the “Third Ex 


pansion” becomes 


I Sociology 
In Crim: 
Ik EKpUCATION 
and in the “Fifth Expansion” the Ik Epuca 
TION becomes in,turn 
Ix Epvucation 
In Means of Education Other Than 
Colleges 
Iv Schools 
Ix Colleges 
ly Special Schools 
Iz Classes of Persons Educated 
THE DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION MIGHT HAVE BEEN 
PUBLISHED “EXPANSIVELY” 

In an exactly similar way the author of the 
Decimal Classification had he chosen to lay 
stress upon the “expansiveness” of the Deci- 
mal Classification, as he might very well have 
done, might have published the Decimal Clas- 


sification originally in something like this 


tor 


FIRST EXPANSION’ 
o General Works 
1 Philosophy and Religion 
3 Sociology 
s Science and Arts 
8 Literature 
9 History 
SECOND EXPANSION” 

o General Works 
1 Philosophy 
2 Religion 
3 Sociology 

37 Education 
4 Philology 
5 Science 
6 Applied Science 

61 Medicine 
7 Fine Arts 
8 Literature 
9 History 
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ot Geography 

92 Biography 

93 History. 

Portion of “THIRD EXPANSI 
Applied Science 


61 Medicine 
619 Veterinary Medicine 


62 Engineering 

622 Mining Engineering 
63 Agriculture 

636 Animaliculture. 
64 Domestic Economy 
65 Business 

Etc 

Far be it from me to suggest that this wer 


an advisable way to publish the Decimal Cla 


ation, or even that, granted it were t 
published “expansively,” these are the “log 


ical” expansions. Simply these samples ma 

make clear how it is inherently expat 

exactly the same way and sense as tl 

pansive Classification is 

THE EXPANSIVE CLASSIFICATION MIGHT HAV! 
BEEN TERMED A “DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION 


Now, just as the Decimal Classificati 


xpansive” so is the Expansive in a \v 
real sense “decimal,” or rather “sexvigesi 


mal;” for, generally speaking, classificat 
subordinati in the Expansive Classification 
as m th Decim is i ted } pos 


the right of a preceding symbol 

For imstance 537 in the Decimal Classifica 
tion equals the 7th section, “Electricity,” of 
the 3d division, “Physics,” of the 5th class 
“Science.” So, also, in the Expansive Classi 
fication Ikc equals the c-th section, “Classical 
Education,” of the k-th division, “Educa 
tion,” of the 1-th class, “Social Sciences.’ 

Do not be misled, however, into thinking 
that, either in the Decimal Classification 
Expansive Classification, position to the right 
of a preceding symbol always denotes su 
ordination to it 

In his introduction to the Decimal Classi 
fication Mr. Dewey distinctly says: “Th 


scheme gives us for each topic, as it were 
case of nine pigeon-holes, with a large space 
at the top; and, we use them as every practical 
business man uses such pigeon-holes about his 
desk. If, as in 220, there are less than nine 
main topics, it is often convenient to use the 
extra spaces for subdivisions. Thus we keep 
separate, under the Old Testament, the his 
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torical, poetical, and profectical books ; 
under the New Testament, the gospels, epis Re \lanager t of c ite are 
tles, and apocalypse [he spaces are ther: t divisiot i Re at all, for Rr is “Met 
and it is convenient to use them —a reason lurg) but sul f R Agricul 
that experience proves a good answer to the ture,” 1 ihject fol t Despite the 
charge of lack of co%rdination, though inden- pat l | bols in 
tion and type in the tables make that charge 1! ) 1 < f ! reed 
Nevertheless, while it is true that headings to get room for its “expansion.” 
f equal rank are not always of coordinate 
value, it is true that such lack of coordina ; — ‘ 
tion is the exception with the Decimal Classi So t stray tl { 
fication, not the rule, an exception made, as the | il Classifica insive 
its author points out, for the sake of that  Classit r vuded the 
practical efficiency which was ever uppermost reedor f the latt ! i the 
in his mind “Procrustean rigidit the f is they 
“In all the work,” he confesses quite frank lid the f ) ( if 
ly, “philosophical theory and accuracy have cation, in apparent bhiviot fact that 
been made to yield to practical usefulness. one is in theor t rustean” 
he impossibility of making atisfactory than t tl lf | t sections 
ation of all knowledge as preserved f tens the other is lim ns of 
in books, has been appreciated from the first, twenty-stx« ind it is f ficult te 
ar d the oretic nv and exactness have “stret your issifi tron t t t 1x 
heen repeatedly sacrificed to practical re- places as it is to “squeeze” it 
quirements.” The author of the D | Classification 
anticipated this inevitabl 
THE EXPANSIVE CLASSIFICATION NOT AS STRICTLY tically.” as 
‘DECIMAL” AS THE DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION ubiect into just ten head beut Prac 
nation is the underlying one, exceptions to it readily as a 
' become both very much more frequent and later he add Wel I itytity 
very much more varied rder to for i tl ecimal pro 
; For instance, in the Decimal Classification istean be i 
: "86.2 “Manufacture of pianos” is a subdivi hined on 
‘Arthrop da.” Tust so. in the Expansive The gcument 1 ucl Id ! and the 
' Classification Sv “Railroads” would seem to @mswer to Tt, emphasized in the above 
| be coordinate with St. The latter, on the italics, so patent, that t vriter feels almost i 
contrary, is the general heading “Arts of 8 if an apology were necessary for bringing 
uni more to the attention of readers of 
the Liprar more 
. tead, however, it ubdivision, for Ry is familiar than I vith questior f classifica 
. he general subject, “Domestic economy tion. Yet superstitions die hard, and this 
On the other hand, the Decimal Classifi- “Procrustean” stumbling-block Decimal 
. cation never has the anomaly not unusual Classificat Ihet v almost at 
in the Expansive Classification of having sub tained the | t ! perstit 
heads — subheads in notation at least which 
> 


under an entirely different 


helong in reality 
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Of course the Decimal Clas 
crustean, as is also the Ex 

sification in exactly the same Way 

and the That 
Decimal Classification is slightly more so is 


due, not in the 


to almost same degree! the 


slightest degree to its base 


system or t its but to certain 


notation, 


mnemo which its author 


correspondences 


practical useful 
} 


devisec lor thei 


ness, and which have probably been one of 


the chief, if incidental, reasons for its success 
“Any 


thirty o« 


thoughtful mind,” said Mr. Dewey 


ago, “will recognize that the 


economy and ease of working the Decimal 


system are dependent on its being procrustean 
Without it 


of the Relativ 


we should lose the great simplicity 
Index, many mnemonic cor- 
the useful “o” to indicate 


respondences, and 


form and period divisions. Our interesting 


lines of space and time in History, etc., of 
language and form in Literature and Philol- 
ogy, and scores of similar advantages, depend 
wholly on procrustean 10, or else on some 
other number equally procrustean, but lack- 
ing the advantages of exact correspondence to 
our arithmetic.”* 

But, as a matter of fact, though the for 
mulators of both the Expansive Classification 
and 
systems being “ 

-neither thought it 
visable to be absolutely so, that 


their available 


Decimal Classification believed in their 


Procrustean” — within bounds 
or ad 
is to fill all 
he those places ten or 
the 
advisable 


either necessary 
places, 
word in 
the 
use of the first two or three digits in either 


twenty-six. Parsimony — using 


its technical sense — rendered 
beyend that both systems freely leave 
such hiatuses as they please. Where Mr. Cut 
ter, for instance, sees but six logical subdivi- 
“Calendars” instead of twenty- 
leaving the other twenty places blank, 
Dewey sees but six logical subdivisions 


case ; 


sions for Lsw 
SIX 
Mr 
for 544. “Qualitative analysis,” 
other three blank, making each system in this 
case exactly as “Procrustean” as the other 


leaving the 


THE ESSENTIAI 
MAL CLASSIFICATION 
CLASSIFICATION 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE DECI- 


AND EXPANSIVE 


I have at some length perhaps to 


ke clear what an extent, to what a per- 


haps surprising extent, the Expansive Classifi- 


I 


[Septembe 


are alike 


Assuredly, however, they are not id 


» and Decimal Classification 
t ntical 
hey have very radical and important diffe: 
ces 
Fundamentally these actual differences 
two—one vital, one incidental — and 
exceedingly clearcut and simple 


The 


notation the alphabetic letters instead of the 


Expansive Classification uses im it 
Arabic numerals —is founded therefore upo: 
a sexvigesimal base instead of a decimal, and 
is therefore able to express a greater numb« 

with fewer This 
is the one real and only ineradicable differ 
ence; if the “Expansive” had been called the 
“alfabetic’ and the “Decimal” the “numeric 

the distinction between the two would hav: 


of subdivisions characters 


been perhaps more clearly defined 
“ALFABETIC” VS. “NUMERIC” 
Now, 


betic or 


the question as to whether an alpha 
a numeric notation is the “better” i 
a moot one, the real moot question, into th: 
discussion of which the writer has no inten 
tion of intruding. It is in its essence a psy 
chological one, a question of perception and 
retentiveness, not one of classification per se 
at all. Mr. Cutter believed that the obviou 
advantage of abbreviated symbolization out 
weighed the equally obvious disadvantage of 
symbolization 
his out to the 


of classification, did not 


comparatively more complex 
Mr. Dewey. 
“practical” 

rhe 
dents of the theory of notation; to 
classifiers it is entirely overshadowed in in 
econdary but muct 


with eye ever 
side 
one of interest to stu 


library 


discussion is 


terest by various entirely 


more “practical” problems 
SECOND DIFFERENCE — NOT NECESSARIL\ 


INERADICABLE 


THE 


The second fundamental difference between 
the Decimal Classification and the Expansive 
Classification —the incidental that 
the latter was compiled some twenty years 
later, and is just that much more in accord 
with contemporary progress in human know] 


one — is 


edge 

A man compiling a classification of psy 
chology in 1806 will, other things being equal 
assuredly make a better one than he of 1876 
just as the man making a classification for 
books on aviation to-day is going to find his 
classification absurd and hopelessly indefen- 
That the order 


cihle ten vears from now 


JYY 
y 
tal re t writer's 


at 
rs 
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Expansive 


respects re “logical” or more con 


hensive than the Decimal Classification 


entirely aside from certain genuine and ad 


nitted improvements — is not the fault of the 
Decimal Classification per se, but of the 
xorld, which moved forward, and moved 
very fast, in the period intervening between 
the initial publication of the two 

Now, in the Decimal Classification and the 
Expansive Classification, we have two great 
bibliographic tools —or machines tf you will 
—on which an immense amount of labor - 
and only those who have actually worked on 
lassification know what this labor means — 
has been spent. And as neither is perfect, so 
has neither yet come by far to approaching its 
maximum efficiency. He would be absurd, 
too, who denied that an entirely new system 
might not be fabricated better than either 

Chis, however, ts true, that no system yet 
devised, lacking the elements —common to 
both the Decimal Classification and Pxpan 
sive Classification, though originated by the 
former — of a “decimal” and “expansive” no 
tation, has been even commensurable with 
them in either logic or practicality, and it is 
moreover exceedingly doubtful tf such a sys- 
tem will ever be devised !* 

Indeed, one might go further and state that, 
except possibly as a mental pastime, nothing 
to-day could be more uncalled for than to 
propose a new theory of classification in the 
face of the existence of two systems as 
intrinsically und in the main in theory, as 
carefully elaborated, and t1 as wide use as 
the Decimal Classification and Expansive 
Classification 

The logical thing and the “insurgents” 


in classification usually, and rightly, throw 


much stress on logic — would em to be, 
not to discard, but to improve an instrument 
which is admittedly doing splendid work, but 
which. also admittedly, is approaching obso 


le scence 
ORIECTIONS TO DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION RI 
VISION ARE PATENT 
The objections to anything approaching a 
radical revision of a system as firmly and 


*As a corollary, it is also true that no system 
yet projected using other symbols than Arabic 
numerals cr letters has ever had or probably ever 
will have — serious consideration except in the mind 
of the 


projector 
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( 
have | trongly urged and strong 
by the author of the Decimal Classification 4 
t ke him on the whole opposed to it 

Yet it 1 tion whet 
the t \ t me, if, in d, it has not 
alr the desirability of 
mal la sifi i! d emphasis 1s 
laid on tl Decimal Classification, both be 
cau is | ir t videly used and 
als ecaus t the 4 ut of date 
vill not tweigh the v \ il and very great 
bjections to it 

r reciassit\ i great decimal lassified 
l‘brary a rding to a re 1 Decimal! Classi 
fication would be, if not out of the question 
t | t open to very gra wuestion. But no 
library now feels qui itisfied with its com 
pleted classificati f book I ich toy 
as the Emmanuel Movement, Aviation, Wire 
less Telephony, South Africat Confederati 
etc 

Wider reason for radical revision, how t 
is found in the scores and hundred f new 
libraries and newly classified libr vhict 
ever rae ad pting t! De imal Cl 5 
fication, librari h in 1910 are adopting 
classificat formuliat in I 
© classificat lack of 
logic he ! ted not happen t have th 
gift of prophecy, 1s 1 t al f t 
pel the library of ro10 to accept at starting tt 
logic of 1876, because, perforce, its neighbor 
library must, for practical reasor 
to use it 


RUT ARE THE OBJECTIONS INSUPERABLE? 


In other w yrds, mi ht it not be both feas 


ible and wise to attempt at regular interval 


of twenty-five or fifty irs a radical and 
cor revi ft ) | Classificatt 
in t light ! pt and the best 
bibli ] i us This 
vould me la is t 1m la 
sification. though all the Decimal Cl fica 
tion’s underlying principles would tl 
ame TI ingenious mnemoni feature 
which are so conspicuously lacks n th 


Expansive Classification and th equally in 
geniou 1 logical use of the “general” “o' 
(a use which Mr. Cutter, by the way, might 
have put “&” to, but didn’t) would be re 
tained. So, too, would be tl! yreat ma rf 


3) 
«Classification seems now in dely rooted. for example, as the Decimal 
| 
ll 
re 
id 
1s 
t 
Panes 
ae 
4 
re 
or 
is 
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the classification itself, which, despite its 
faults, grows on one with association as one 
of the most inevitable and simple taxonomies 
of human knowledge ever made. 

But, though in the main the same there 
would be such reapportionment and resub- 
division in certain live subjects as would re- 
move from the Decimal Classification its most 
constant and most merited reproach. 

It is true that with many old libraries using 
“D.C'76" or “D.C.a.” and some of the old, 
and certainly all the new, using 
“D.C.’15” or “D.C.z.” we would have a new, 
or at least a variant, classification in the field. 

Yet the writer suspects that after all the 
confusion would he less real than might at 
first be and that “D.C.s.” will 
avert — and, had it come in 1900, would have 
averted —a unauthorized variants 
and more or less pretentious new classifica- 


libraries 


imagined, 
score of 


tions with far, far less excuse for their ex- 
istence than “D.C.s.” would have,—new 
classifications which are perhaps the most po- 
tent factor in impeding the movement for 
bibliographical unification, 

It is not the purpose of the present article 
either to criticise specifically or to suggest 
change otherwise than sufficiently to show, 
if possible, by concrete argument, the advis- 
The writer feels 


that a half dozen years’ careful study of — or 


ability of some revision. 


perhaps it would be more exact to en- 
thusiastic in in—book classification 
have only rendered him able to see how diffi- 


and the criticism 


sav 


terest 


cult classification 1s, how 


which comes most glibly is generally that 
years be- 
n as detailed as the Dec 


ramifi- 


foreseen and answered in advance 
\ classificati 


ceedingly intricate, 


tore 


mal 1s e> and the 


f trouble resulting from the hasty 


f the slightest subdivision amaze 
those less familiar with it. Although neither 


the Decimal Classification nor the Expansive 
Classification are in any sense fetiches, in- 
l hange and sacred to touch, they 


licately adjusted machines, 


violate te 


ll trained and patiently 
earnest as thi of the Belgian revisers of 
the continental Decimal Classification turned 

be in some cases rude and blundering 
true of those best equipped to 


suggest definite revisions — and therefore as 


it happens most chary of doing so— what 
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shall be said of the off-hand critics and whole- 
sale over-night revisers: 


THE “OBVIOUS” REVISION 


This is the writer's reason for citing as an 
argument for revision what he is very well 
aware is an old, old criticism of the Decimal 
Classification’s primary arrangement, viz., the 
separation of Philology from Literature and 
Sociology from History. 

The reason for the present arrangement, as 
Mr. W. C. Berwick-Sayers points out in a 
recent paper,* is found in the original Ba- 
conian which Mr. Dewey 
very frankly owns his indebtedness 


arrangement, to 


It seems probable that for once, in follow 


ing as closely as he did the inverted Baconian 


system, Mr. Dewey sacrificed, in the order of 
his main classes, a measure of very evident 
practical utility as well as ac 
arrangement A 
necessitating the 
initial figures, would read: 

General Works. 

Philosophy. 

Religion. 

Philology. 

Literature. 

Science. 

Applied Science. 

Fine Arts. 

Sociology. 

History, Biography & Travel 


‘rtain logic of 


suggested revised order, 
-hange of 


least possible 


ooo 
100 
200 
300 
400 
500 
600 
700 
800 
goo 
OF PHILOLOGY 


MORE RADICAL REVISION 


A more radical revision of the main cla 
of the Decimal Classification would probabl 
amalgamate the numerically unimportant 
Philology directly with Literature, of 
material. It is difficult to 
uld 


ship, for in most libraries Philol 


is the raw 


++ 


this work 


where 
ner cent. of the tot 
volumes. On the other 
many cases be a distinct advantage fr 
standpoints of both classifier and general put 
lic. The question now of collocating the 
books of composition 


less than 1 
hand, 


enormous number of 


*The Dewey Decimal Classification After Thirty 
Years,” a paper read at the monthly 
the (English) Library Association, April 11, 
By W. C. Berwick-Sayers, sub-librarian of the Croy- 
den Public Libraries, 


meeting of 


1910. 


| 
_ 
are 
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text, or i 


that 


“based on” this or literary 
classifying other works whose su 
fades indefinitely into either Philology or Lit- 
m- 


byect matter 


is a ct 


erature according as you look, or 
pound of both, is a very present and annoyir 
As for the minor languages —to have 
f lial 


1 


1g 
one 
the grammars and vocabularies 
or less fragme 


ect 
separated from its more ntary 
written texts is generally a positive annoyance 


the library user. 


to 


FOR BIOGRAPHY 


A NEW CLASS 


This elimination of 


division would leave a clas ant for the 
reception of Biography, a subclass theoret 


ically and practically rtan 
in every library. Not only would be en 
abled to assume its own rightful comparative 
status, but it would reli 1 class, which, 
without it, even in the smallest br f 
fers from indigestion — or rather dropsy — a 
classificatory disease of which extended sym 
bolization is always symptomatic 

Certain libraries at least would welcome a 
class “Biography” merel the relief it 
would give them in the notation of what at 


present 920.2 


STILL MORE RADICAL REVISION OF 


But there is possibility « In im- 
portant relief, an abbreviati hat may 
for convenience be termed the I 1 List of 
the Decimal Classificetion, namely, the sub- 
divisions of 040-009. If Travel and Descrip- 
tion (910) be amalgamatec th the History 
of the individual countri as Phi was 
amalgamated with Literature, a chang hich 
is logical and which has for its own sake ob 


vious and very decided 


room is made available to permit of impor- 


tant abridgments of ne g the 
line, particularly in 1! as f United 
States, England, Germany and France, bib 
liographically the tour t port n- 
tries in the world. Just what tl ans 
may best be seen by a suggested 1 ed out- 
line of such a new 900 class 


goo History and Travel. 
Ancient History 
(cf. 930 now). 
g10-999 Modern History 


900 


and Travel. 
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(c WOT) 
Polar Regions 
Oceanica in General 

a 1 
\falav 
Australia, 


United States. 


South 


\frica, 
Asia. 


America. 


Europe (divided 
Norway, Sweden, De 
ike now) 

Nethe lands 4 

Belgium (divided | 149.3 

Switzerland (divided like 94 

It (divide he O45? ) 


‘neland 


Scotia 


France. 


ggo German 
Hunga 
The advant 
tors he four 
eve 
inst 
trie tl 
that t ‘ 
division d l 
for uniformity, f 
‘nor 
the scot pl 
ation (as 5 
a geographical | 
also the san ral 
all the more imp¢ 


M 


and Wales) 
j 
tha 
} 
The chief gau 


aces throughout t 


9, 376.9, 291.9, et 
livisioi ised 


geogral 


iria 
Peli 
af 
i 
that 
ass! 
where 
r 
in 
1; 


dlern 
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110 Universal and General 
Iictory 
2 
gle 
O15 
916 Nort! 
16 North America, 
a primary g18 Mexic 
919 Canad 
30 
940 
i 
.2 
063 
= 905 
7K 
THE OOOS 967 Russia (divided like 947 now) 
968 Turkey in Europe (divided lk 
now) 
969 Minor Countrie 
> 
n+ 
cl 
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ened to 335.97; 591.973 “Fauna of the United 
States” would become 591.92; 655.4493 “His 
tory of Publishing in Belgium” would be ab- 
breviated to 655.463 

Exactly the best method of amalgamating 
Philology with Literature and Travel with 
History is a detail on which I would hesitate 
to make more than a suggestion. Just as the 
“constant o” in the goo’s denotes “subdivision 
by chronological periods” so a “constant 9” 


‘ 


might denote “travel and description.” Thus 
o8o9 would be “Travel and Description in 
France” (914.4 now); 961.9, Travel and De- 
scription in the Scandinavian peninsula (914.8 
now); 971.9 a book on London (914.21 now). 
This would of course reduce by one-ninth in 
every subhead the number of spaces available 
for geographic subdivision and render a slight 
readjustment necessary in these cases; it 
would, in each case, however, place the de- 
scription of a region, however small, directly 
after its history.* 

REVISIONAL SUGGESTIONS OF MR. BERWICK- 

SAYERS 

A more detailed criticism of a portion of 
the Decimal Classification, accompanied by 
suggestions for revision, occurs in Mr. Ber- 
wick-Sayers’ paper already quoted.? 

“One of the best subjects,” he says, “set in 
the Library Association examination in classi- 
fication in recent years, was that set last year: 
‘A critical examination of Dewey's 100, 
Philosophy.’ It bristles with faults: Cross 
division, lack of exclusiveness in terms, want 
of order, logical or otherwise. Here is the 
outline : 

100 Philosophy. 

110 Metaphysics 

120 Metaphysical Topics 

i30 Mind and Body 

140 Philosophical Systems. 

150 Mental Faculties 


*Having written the above the writer, realizing 
that he had himself yielded to the temptation which 
he had originally set out to avoid (showing how 
insidious and powerful this temptation to suggest 
classificatory improvement is) can only repeat what 
he noted in the beginning, that the way of such 
transgressors is that objections, valid and multi- 
tudinous, almost immediately crop up quite thor- 
oughly to quash all their pet suggestions! 

tThis paper was not called to the writer's atten 
tion till after most of the present article was in 
type or he would possibly have used it more freely 
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160 Logic: Dialectics 

170 Ethics 

180 Ancient Philosophers. 

190 Modern Philosophers. 

“A more indefensible jumbling it would be 
difficult to discover. Philosophy is the study 
of a right rule of life, and its culmination is 
an ethic. Hence Ethics ought to be last in 
the order. The cognates Mind and Body and 
Mental Faculties have sandwiched between 
them Philosophical Systems, which itself is 
unnecessarily separated from Ancient anc 
Modern Philosophers. Logic, again, in no 
way modulates into Ethics. (Metaphysical 
Topics is merely an endeavor to avoid re- 
peating the word Metaphysics.) The sub 
jects separated have differences, of course 
but their likeness to one another is greater 
than their likeness to the other headings in 
the class. Theoretically the class should be 
arranged in some such order as this: 


100 Philosophy. 
110 Logic. 
120-130 Metaphysics 
140 Mental Faculties. 


150 Mind and Body. 

160 Philosophical Systems. 
170 Ancient Philosophers, 
i80 Modern Philosophers. 


190 Ethics. 
putting pure philosophy before the materia! 
on which it works, the agents directing it, 
and its material results; and this might have 
been done without complicating or increasing 
the cost of the system. Several anomalies 
occur in the sections of the class. It is in 
teresting to know that Astrology, Palmistry 
and Spiritism are all either Delusions, Witc! 
craft or Magic; there is a satisfactory finality 
about it, but such placing is extremely bad 
classification ; for classification should not ex 
hibit a critical view of any subject in this way 
Again, a glance at the sections of Ancient 


th 


and Modern Philosophers will show how the 
author has mixed up systems and philos 
ophers in a puzzling fashion; and the nin 
philosophers under each of the headings 
American, British, German, French and so 
on, are a mathematical division of each school 
almost bad enough to justify the remark 
about the procrustean bed of the system 


Sepiemecer, 1g10} 


“I might spend a great deal of time in crit 


icising 200, Religion, but 1 pass on rapidly 
with the remark that one heading for General 
Religicn, one for Natural rheology, seven for 
the Bible and Christian subjects, and one for 
all non-Christian religions seem quite out of 
rspective There is no place for general 
ity except under Apolo- 


< n 4 hristia 


which of course is a mode of treating 
t ubiect. Class 300, Sociology, is unfor- 


tunate in including folk-lore, certain branches 


of which really belong to Ethnic Religion, 
and ¢ other branches to Literature. Its 
divisiot Philology, and Soo, Litera- 
ture. are in the wrong order Instead of 
howing the development of languages, they 
begit th the most modern, American, and 
go backward through the classical to the 
early Aryan languag nd primitive speech 
It uld take far too long to criticise 500, 
Natural and Mathematical Science. No doubt 


it was fairly sound when designed, but it is 
obsolete in more than half of the divisions, 
and needs an enormous amount of expansion 
in the Biological Sciences. 600, Useful Arts, 
is a hybrid collection beginning with the 
highly specialized art of Medicine running 
through Agriculture, Domestic Economy, 
Communication, Manufactures, Mechanic 
Trades to Building. Every one of these sec 
tions needs expansion in the light of mod 
ern research and industry, except perhaps 
Building, which is worked out with special 
fulness,” etc 


Some of the above suggestions and crit 
icisms the writer would be very chary in 
endorsing: in many cases there are argu 
ments pro and con, or the weight pro is so 


slight as not to justify modification. For it 
must alwavs be remembered, if actual re 
vision be ever attempted, that the less the 
better. without question; and that for change 


there must be sound and urgent reason 


THE “SCIENTIFIC” CRITIC OF CLASSIFICATION 


Try as he may to avoid being dogmatic, 
the classifier inevitably comes continually at 
philosophical crossings of roads, where choice 
must be made. What his choices shall be de 
pends partly upon the catholicity of his indi 
vidual point of view, but very largely upon 
the kind of classification he is making 

A not uncommon theoretical criticism of 


tical” classification is that it is not 
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ufficiently “scientific Critics, full of the 
precise cactitude of modern science and 


lendid indifference to the traditional cate 


cry out against 


rories of the “popular” mind, 

such a system as the Decimal Classification 
l, when—if a 

very expressive slang term be permitted 


it is not sufh 


ciently “high brow.’ 

Of course certain very estimable scientih 
people consider Thought a secretion of a 
bodily organism and Mind nothing more thar 
a quite material functioning of organic mat 
ter, just as certain other equally estimable 
people of German extraction c ynsider the 
story of Jesus the Christ “the Semitic ver 
sion of a teleological Aryan mytl 

Nevertheless others of us, the preponderat 
ing mass of library readers, who believe that 
science, with all its splendid achievement 


derabl 


will see its “solid foundation” conside \ 


changed a century hence; who object to hav 
ing Religion made a subdivision of Anthrop 
ology or Christology classed as a form of 
Aryan superstition, may resent some of the 
taxonomic refinements of pure science. The 
contemporary biological subdivision of the 
animal kingdom into Protozoa and Metazoa 
one subkinegdom being perhaps a thousand 
times as large as the other, may be scien 
tifically more “logical” than the earlier class! 
fications of Cuvier and Huxley; yet modifica 
tions of the latter are, for practical biblio 
graphic purposes, incomparably more useful 

Sometimes the complaint of some “exponent 
of an ism” has weight, and should receive 


consideration in a Decimal Classification re 


vision. Christian Science has, for example 
grown to a bibliographic stature that deserves 
something better than the “small nines” of 
Minor Christian Religions Yet it is to he 
feared that the average scientist, were he 


fabricating a classification of knowledge, 
might look upon Christian Science as a “man 
ifestation of mind” deserving of no place at 
all therein. Paradoxically speaking, how 
ever. classification is one of the few things 
which, to be rational, must be irrational; t 
he true to its function it must give place alike 
to wisdom and to foolishness, and in some 
cases foolishness may happen to be biblio 
important as wisdom, and de 


serves as important a place in the cla ifica 
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A “PERMANENT CLASSIFICATION IMPOSSIBLE 


I know of no better rebuke to the scholar 
who proposes formulating a permanent clas- 
sification than Mr. Sayers’ own words of 
introduction. 

“Nothing is so conducive to mental humili- 
“as a study of the history of 
classification. A glance back at the coordina- 
tions of knowledge proposed by Porphyry, 
Callimachus or Bacon, or the charts, more 
specifically bibliographical, of Gesner, Brunet, 
vhat is pat- 


ty,” he says, 


or Edward Edwards, emphasizes 
ent to every thinker —the fluidity of human 
ideas. Here were men, conversant apparently 
with the ramifications of knowledge in their 
respective centuries, setting out maps of uni- 
versal learning, but, like the geographical 
map of Ptolemy, they are landmarks merely 
on the road behind; thought has gone on. 
Looking at these from our modern standpoint 
we see how inadequate each and all are to 
embrace our conceptions of knowledge; we 
see how each is an expansion or modification 
of the others; and by following the study we 
see, too, how at the middle of the nineteenth 
century the entire scheme of classification 
shows a radical difference from that of classi- 
fication before the popular promulgation of 
the theory of evolution. Our 
viewing being was as entirely 
that theory as the ancient 
astronomy was altered by the 
of Copernicus, and we are a little apt to 

over the matter. tut could 
the intellectual the 
scholar prior to Spencer and our 


method of 
altered by 
theory of 
discoveries 


be arrogant 
we realize position of 
Darwin 
arrogance would be subdued. No doubt the 
lines of knowledge were as settled for him 
in his generation as they are for us in ours; 
but it is not too much to assume that a newer 


theory of the universe will one day supersede 
that of the evolutionist; historic experience 


should warn us that this may be so; espe- 
when we realize that the whole of our 
so-called empirical knowledge, from the prop- 
ositions of Euclid to the atomic structure of 
the 
sumptions 
liable to disproof.” 


cially 


universe, is built upon a series of as- 


incapable of demonstration and 


THE “FOREGROUND OF CLASSIFICATION” 


The finer the subdivision of any classifica- 
tion the more quickly it becomes, in its de- 
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One might 


tails, obsolete and inadequate. 
compare such a classification with the land 


scape seen from a swiftly moving train. The 
far distant mountain peaks —the main sut 
divisions of human knowledge — remain for a 
long time practically unchanged, turning very 
slowly varying faces to the swiftly m 
tide of progress, changing as slowly in 
portion, indeed, as do our interpretations 
such fundamental denominations as “| 
ture” and “art.” 
Meanwhile, however, th« 
form and dissolve slowly but surely | 
our eyes, just as the relative ‘mportar 


nearer f 


such subjects as 621.3 “Electrical Engine 
large in their allott 
formerly relativ 
of th. 


ing” loom in turn 
subordination, and such 
important subjects as 936 “Histor; 
Kelts” sink in the 

And all the while the finer 
intimate detzils of the nearer foregrour 
dance by with a shifting rapidity that merges 
by the track side into an indistinct blur 

So with your close classification. Try 
so far as it concerns the broad lines of a sul 
ject — “Engineering” for example — your 
Try it 


comparative scait 


subdir 


1; 


vision may hold good for a century 
with your subdivisions “Mining Engineering” 
and “Electrical Engineering.” They may r¢ 
main logical and correctly proportioned for 
quarter century 

But try to classify “Electric Power Tran 
“Transformers,” “Electric Light 
ing”; in a decade or two your careful all 
ment is probably hopelessly awry. Try t 
classify, still more closely, the 
of “vapor systems of electrical lighting,” the 


forms of “central station switchboards” — the 


mission,” 


subdivisions 


nearer foreground of your panoramic view 
in five years, in three years, there art 
hiatuses here, logically inevitable combina 
tions there, an amazing distortion every- 
where of what had once been so clear and 
true! 

No practical classification can adapt itself 
constantly to the minutix of a human pro- 
gress so rapidly in a state of flux. Any at 
tempt at adaptation must be but an approx! 
mation, a compromise. But that it is but an 
approximation shculd not make the attempt 
any less worth doing or the possibility of 
ever attaining to such a thing as a “perma 
nent” classification anything more an a 
chimera. 


| 


Tue subject under discussion is “Meeting 
As that 


the demand for the latest fiction Fe 
subject has been discussed trom the begin 
ning of the public library movement, tt is 
hardly worth while now to consider it in a 


general way. If we acknowledge that fiction 
is worth buying at all, we ought to buy it 
when it is new and talked about. The world 
is moving too fast in all lines to admit wait- 
ing a year to prove the value of fiction before 


buying it. The public library that did that 


usly would soon close its doors 


from lack of support, or the librarian w uld 

be transferred to other fields of usefulness 

Admitting that we must have fiction, and 

few healthy-minded people will deny it, why 


not use any reasonable means of supplying 


the demand without too great a drain on the 
library's resources? The duplicate pay col 
lection is at present a popular means of meet 
ing the demand. This feature of library 
methods is of fairly recent growth, and opin 
ion as to its merits is divided. Those who 
have tried it are enthusiastic about it, while 
those who have not, think it questionable 

The St. Louis Public Library was prob- 
ably the first to adopt the plan. It was 
started there in 1871, when the library was a 
subscription library. In 1894 the library be 
came a free public library, and the duplicate 
pay collection was continued It has been 
very successful there. Perhaps the next li 
brary to try the plan was that at Quincy, 
Illinois. It was started there about 1895 and 
proved popular. Owing to slight adverse 
criticism it was given up, as it was not 
deemed expedient to antagonize an already 
unsympathetic city government. Since then 
the plan has been adopted with success in 
public libraries of such differences in size and 
character as Haverhill, Newton and Spring 
field in Massachusetts, Newark, New Jersey, 
St Joseph, Missouri, Washington, D. C., and 
Wilmington, Delaware 

The experience in Haverhill may be typical, 
and the practice is as follows: 


* Read before Massachusetts Library Club, Att 
Lorough, Mass., Oct. 28, 1909 


DUPLICATE PAY COLLECTION * 


By Joun G. Mouton, Public Library, Haverhill, Mass 
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In June, 1906, with $50 loaned from the gen 


eral | fund the librarian bought duplicates 
of the 1 ls then most in demand They 
were loaned at the rate of 2 cents a day. Up 
to the end of 1906 about 1oo volumes were 
bought. They cost about $116 and earned about 
$118. During the next year the llection be 
came self-supporting and ‘ loan 


was repaid. Up to the present time about 


500 volumes have been bought As long as 
they circulated well they remained in the du 


be mucl illed hey to tt 
main library or the branches, 1f they were 
needed. Otherwise they were sold for 25 
‘ents each, if any one would buy them 
The collection 1 kept mall, a niy the 


latest books circulate well. Generally only 
fiction is bought, but a few books of non 


fiction much in demand like Worcester’s “R¢ 
ligion and medicine” are occasionally | ht 


A few 
duplicates of popular light opera scores wert 
ence bought, but they did not circulate and 
were soon given to the library. Now, from 


These do not pay for themselves 


one to five copies of all novels bought for the 
library are bought for the duplicate pay col 
lection. At one of the branches there is also 
a pay collection 

Some books do not pay for themselves, but 
others earn more than they cost. The collec 
tion as a whole is self-supporting, and there 
is now a surplus on hand which will prob 
ably be devoted to the library. All expenses 
connected with the collection, such as cover 
ing cloth, labels, and record books are paid 
for out of receipts. The only expense to the 
library is caring for and charging the books 
This expense is more than offset by the value 
of the books given to the library from thi 
collection 

As one of the objects of our pay collection 
is to have clean books. we cover them with 
binders’ cloth called “vellum de luxe,” and 
renew the covers as soon as they are soiled 
These covers give the books a distinctive ap 
nearance somewhat like the Tabard Inn or 
Book Lovers’ Library books, which perhaps 
appeals to the vanity of some who take them 
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All stamps and marks of ownership are put 
on the cloth covers and not on the books, so 
are given to the library or 


that when they 
sold they are clean and fresh in appearance. 
On the outside of the front cover is a con- 
picuous label on which is the following no- 
tice: “Haverhill Public Library. 
Pay Collection. The books in this collection 
are loaned at 2 cents a day, including Sun- 
days and holidays. These books may be 
taken in addition to the regular library books, 
and without ecard. All books in 


this collection are duplicates of the regular 


Duplicate 


a reader's 


Itbrary books.” 

The collection is placed conspicuously on 
open shelves near the loan desk. Any num- 
ber may be taken by a borrower, but we do 
not reserve them. Several non-residents who 
cannot take the regular library books take 
these duplicates. Occasionally travelling men 
take them and sometimes summer visitors, or 
other visitors from out of town. During the 
summer an automobile party coming regular- 
ly each week from Lynn took these books. 
Some of our readers seldom take a novel 
from the regular library collection, but prefer 
to take the cleaner copies in the duplicate pay 
collection 

The records connected with the collection 
are simple. In a small accession book is re- 
corded the author's name, title of the book, 
and its cost. The accession book serves as 
shelf-list and the accession number is the 
bcok number. A record of the final disposi- 
tion of each book and what it earned is made 
There is aiso a sim- 
The book is charged 
the borrower's 


in this accession book 
ple author card catalog. 
by writing its mumber and 
name on a slip, which is filed with the charg 
ing slips of the regular library hooks. When 
the book is returned the amount earned is 
written on the charging slip, which is kept 
for record till the book is finally disposed of 

The scheme is popular in Haverhill. There 
has been practically no adverse criticism 
What little there has been came from a few 
chronic pessimists who would not be pleased 
with anything. If we gave it up, we should 
lose some readers 
library for regular library books, but do come 
for the duplicate pay books, because they can 
get the new fiction when it is reasonably new 
and can eet it physically clean. I, myself, do 


who seldom come to the 
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not care to take out the ordinary library 
tion after it has been in circulation a while, 
and I cannot expect others to care for soiled 
books lf we 

library by offering clean and 
to those who are willing to pay for them. | 
see no valid reason for 


can increase the use of the 


inviting books 


not doing it We 


certainly increase our patronage from the 
desirable classes. I have no objection 1 
seeing automobiles at the front door of the 
library. Some members of the city council 
in one city where I was librarian objected t 
the library because it was resorted to by rich 
people. They objected to carriages with 


coachmen standing at the library 

If we 
city’s money in 
tory privileges for the unfortunate and the 
feel free to 
however, 
That is 


feel that we can legally spend the 
story-telling hours and lava 
unwashed, we ought to accept 
contributions or gifts, 
those willing to make them 


small, from 
what 
the receipts from the duplicate pay collection 
really are. We ought to offer to the so-called 
better classes as well as to the less fortunate 
some inducement to use the library 

Of course local conditions affect the situa 
tion. At Haverhill, where the library is part 
ly supported by endowment and the city suy 
plies no money for books, we can perhaps d 
differently from what a library wholly de 
pendent on a city appropriation might d 
What might be acceptable in a small towr 
library might be inexpedient in a large cit) 
library. All the possible variations in ty; 
and conditions are exemplified in the librari 
mentioned as having a duplicate pay colle 
tion, except the small town library. I do not 
know of a small town library having it. The 
nearest approach to it is our own branch |! 
brary at Bradford, which is virtually a sm: 
town library. The system is popular ther: 
Perhaps the small town library might find it 
a good way to increase its book funds. It 
least be easier, less nerve-racking 
than the 


would at 
and wasteful of time and 
usual methods of garden parties, private the 
atricals and fairs, and better than the per 
nicious methods of lady street car conductors 


money 


and tag days 

The plan is a success in large cities as St 
Washington, and in small com 
cities as Newark, St. Joseph and 
still smaller manufacturing 


Louis and 
mercial 


Springfield, in 
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cities as Haverhill and Wilmington, and in a 
purely residential city of the vell-to-do as 
Newton. 

As to the legal difficult: 
any. I believe a sufficiently acute constitu- 


al lawyer might read a restrictive mean- 


¢ into the statutes of some states, possibly 
New York, for instance. If the legal restric 
tion is so hard to find, why hunt for it?) Why 
not do the thing which by common consent 
and practice is reasonable, popular, restricts 


no one’s privileges, harms no one, gives pleas 
ure to many, and is a source of income to 
the library? 

Objection is made because it competes with 
commercial enterprises. But why not? Pub- 
ic libraries themselves are competitors of 
book stores, and the special commercial en- 
terprises most affected would be of the type 
of the Book Lovers’ Library and Tabard 
Inn, which now need not be considered. The 
objections, strange to say, come largely from 
within the libraries, and from those who have 
not tried the plan. The public like it. 

The only difficulty we have is explaining to 
some who are wilfully dense that we have 
free copies of all books in the collection, and 
that we are enlarging rather than restricting 
privileges. Some, also, expect to find old 
books in the collection, and we have lately 
had two calls for “St. Elmo.” 

Some city solicitors when asked their opin 
ion as to legality have reported adversely, al- 
though they said they wished they had not 
been asked. This happened in Cambridge 
and Somerville 

The charges range from 1 cent a day to Io 
cents a week. One library charges 5 cents a 
week, another to cents for two weeks. When 
the charge is by the week the limit is usually 
one week with a charge of 2 cents a day 
after that. Those charging by the day have 
usually no time limit, but use a system of 
notification after a certain length of time 
The charge by the day seems to be the most 
generally used and 2 cents a day the usual 
charge. 

I will quote from two letters advocating 
the system. Mr. Wellman, of Springfield, 
writes : 

“My testimony as to the advisability of a 
pay duplicate collection ought to be valuable 
because I was an unwilling convert. We did 
not take the plan up in Brookline because of 
my disinclination. but I found it in operation 
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in Springfield, and having seen the results I 
am unhesitatingly in favor of it. It solves 
the everlasting fiction question to the satis- 


faction of the public and to the advantage ot 


the library, financiaily and otherwise. We 
charge one cent a day, not unting Sundays; 
that is, six cents a week. We buy about 100 
titles of current fiction year hasing 
two or three copies of the novels 
for the regular lection nd from 
five to ten for the pay coll few of 


the most popular novels we duplicate to the 


extent of ten or twenty copre r the regular 
collection and much n ! vy for the pay 
collection In fact, we du it is exten 
sively for the pay ollection iy be neces 
ary to meet the demand. | thi ison the 
p wives the publ ction 
Tt y can get th I | ? t rea 
nbly promptly wit r 
usually, and almost alway thin a montl 
We allow the pay duplicates to be reserved 
“As to the legality of the arrangement, of 
course I have no technical kn but | 
do know that the plan has been adopted in a 
great many public libraries, and whatever may 
be said as to the legality as an academic qu: 
tion, there can be, it seems to me, no doubt 
of its legality as a practical question. If you 
come to the point of law, probably most hbra 
ries have no legal right to charge fines, vet 


we all know that the practice 1s universal 
And so wherever the pay duplicate collectior 
has been adopted I think it has always given 
satisfaction and its legality has never been 
disproved. My advice would be to put it m 
operation until its illegality is shown; but 
that probably will never be, because the plan 
i actory to every one, rich and poor, 
as well as to the library, that nobody will be 
likely to raise the question.” 

Mr. Bowerman, of Washington writes 
“It is very successful here. From time to 
time people criticise us, but when the matter 
is fully explained 1 legitimate or well 
founded objection seems to be raised against 
it. Its legality has never been questioned 
here. In some places this is the case, much 
to the regret of librarians who would wel 
come the relief afforded by it 

“With us it is practically confined to new 
fiction, though we add occasionally to it some 
other popular books in other classes, suct 
for example, as Bernard Shaw’s and Ibsen’s 
plays, some of Benson's books and such like 
We never include anything that 1s not also 
represented in the library by free copies, and 
we do not include in it any books that we 
would not be willing to buy on their merits in 
liberal quantities for the free shelves, if it 
were practicable. In effect our plar makes 1! 
possible for us to meet fairly well the de 
mand for books which we would be far from 
meeting because of our inability to buy sufh 
cient free copies of them all. In the long 
run the public that cannot afford to pay for 
copies is the gainer because it has the advar 
tage of ultimately securing a large numb 


is so satisfi 
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of copies which have been paid for by the 
well-to-do 

“We are now buying for this collection in 
the proportion of four to one, that is, when 
we decide to buy a new novel in popular de- 
mand, we make one copy free and four pay. 
In view of the fact that the ordinary novel 
does not circulate more than 15 to 20 times 
before it needs to be rebound, we require 
that the rebinding shall be paid for on the 
five-cent plan, as well as the first cost of the 
book. The result is that a new novel is re- 
quired to circulate 30 times at five cents be- 
fore it is transferred to the free shelves. Or- 
dinarily a book does this in an astonishingly 
short time. Im some instances where w 
over-estimate the popularity of a book we are 
obliged to transfer it sooner, in order, like 
good mercharfts, to keep nothing but desir- 
able stock on these pay shelves, and to make 
up the loss on exceptionally popular books 

“In addition to books, we have pay copies 
of a few of the new magazines, including 
Harper's, Century, Scribner's, etc. These 
sometimes do not quite pay for themselves. 
In this library borrowers are permitted to 
reserve all non-fiction and the pay copies of 
novels, but not free copies. A desirable 
feature of such a plan is that by it persons 
who would otherwise get their new fiction 
from a pay circulating library are brought to 
the public library and draw good standard 
class books in addition to new pay fiction 

“T believe that every public library desires 
to meet all reasonable demands of readers, 
both as to titles of books supplied and in 
sufficient quantities. To do that in the case 
of new fiction without such a collection is 
sure to make an undue strain upon the book 
fund. Not to do it is to alienate a very de- 
sirable class of the community, render your 
library unacceptable, and lose your hold on 
the community. People generally are willing 
to recognize that you cannot buy 20, 40. 50 
or 75 copies of a new novel out of a limited 
book fund, but are quite willing to codperate 
with you to that end. As I have said, if it is 
fully and carefully explained to the public 
that it is a fair and equitable matter, no rea- 
sonable objection can be made against it.” 


BUREAU, OF RAILWAY ECONOMICS 


\ “Bureav oF Rarmway Economics” has 
been established by the American Railway 
Association, with headquarters in Washing 
ton, D. C. Its work has recently begun, 
and will consist of the collection of informa- 
tion relating to the economic aspects of trans 
portation that may be useful to the railways 
The director of the bureau is Mr. Logan G 
McPherson; the assistant to director, Charles 
E. Kern; statistician, J. A. Lord 

The librarian is R. H. Johnston, who since 
1898 has been connected with the Reference 
department of the Library of Congress and 
has a large acquaintance with railway and 
economic subjects 
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THE LIBRARY AS AN ADJUNCT TO 
INDUSTRIAL LABORATORIES * 


By Guy E. Marion, Librarian, Arthur [ 
Little, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


Reprinted as a contrioution from Arthur D. Litt'e 
Inc., Chemists and Engineers, from the Journai 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, Vol. 2, n 
March, 1910. 

Ir has been recently said:* “The financial 
library of the present day is a comparatively 
recent institution, and many causes have con- 
tributed to its development.” Equally true is 
this statement in its application to the library 
as an adjunct to industrial laboratories. Let 
us review for a moment then, the causes 
which have contributed to the usefulness and 
development of the Laboratory Library. Many 
of them are the same as those which ar 
causing to spring into existence the increa 
ing number of small specialized libraries ab 
the country in general. The chiet cause, how 
ever, is the phenomenal growth of all busi 
ness, which continually necessitates the in 
troduction of new methods for expediting its 
procedure. Specialization has entered her 
as elsewhere, and it has been found better t 
have one man prepared to answer the many 
inquiries of a general nature coming to th 
laboratory than to be forced to distribute 
these inquiries throughout the staff. This ha 
meant, then, the collecting of the laboratory’ 
resources (books, pamphlets, experimental! 
data, catalogs, documentary experience, etc 
at one point into a library. In this way a 
new channel has been formed for the tran 
action of a portion of the laboratory's busi 
ness, namely, the answering of the general it 
quiries arising both in and outside its ran} 
and the library has become a vital factor it 
the operation of the organization. But, n 
only has the work been better systematized 
by the advent of the library; its coming ha 
enabled the laboratory to accept wider oy 
portunities, to enter with less hesitation new 
and unexploited fields, and to increase its effi 
ciency in a large number of ways which make 
for confidence and progress; in fact, with it 
constant accumulation of the laboratory’ 
daily experience, upon which no value can 
appreciatively be set, with its acquiring and 
classification of the ever-increasing amount 
of literature from without, it becomes, as th: 
accumulated experience of the past, the base 
upon which the future rests. Another con 
tributory cause to the existence of the library) 
is the speed of present-day business. N 
longer can the chemist wait until he has ar 
opportunity to consult the public library or 
other outside source of information. This 
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* This paper has been revised and brought up t 
date since its publication, and was read before the 
Special Libraries Association, Mackinac, Mich., Ju! 
1, 1910 

1 Frem a paper crtitled “Some aspects of a fin 
cial library,”” by Beatrice E. Carr, presented at the 
first crnual meeting of the Special Libraries Ass 
ciation 
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method would be too slow. The chemist is 
the man who is supposed to know That is 
«hy he is consulted by the business layman, 
and his knowledge must be forthcoming on 
the spot. So the library has come to his aid 
and enabled him to hold his layman often on 
the telephone wire while the desired informa- 
tion is found. Thus the chemist has em- 
braced the library as an adjunct largely in 
self-protection. 

Since these contributing causes are readily 
apparent, and the laboratory library as an 
institution already exists, it is for us to con- 
cider the specific nature of the demand made 
upon it (answering at the same time, if we 
can, why the public library does not fill the 
need), its limitations, the literature required 
and acquired, and then for a moment to look 
at a concrete example of such a library as we 
have in mind with its various working sys- 
tems 

Specific nature of the demand. — The in- 
dustrial laboratory needs a highly specialized 
library, at the same time one containing cer- 
tain well-chosen general works. For exam- 
ple, its shelves must be rich with analytical 
works in almost every field, with books on 
explosives, beverages, foods, oils, gases, fuels, 
ceramics, textiles, paints, soaps, gums, ¢s- 
sences, distillation products, metals, rubber, 
leather, wood, celluloid, etc. In fact, a small 
library of technology with only the best works 
chosen in each branch of industry fills best the 
need. For general works, it needs biblio- 
sraphical books, transactions of the various 
scientific and learned societies, trade catalogs 
from the industries which the laboratory in 
question particularly serves, the current tech- 
nical periodicals covering the fields claiming 
its attention, and a collection of general books 
on Enclish, advertising, engineering, building, 
physics, chemistry, biology, botany, and man- 
ufacture, to which should be added reference 
lists. dictionaries, encyclopedias, directories, 
maps, atlases, etc. Indeed the demand in the 
industrial laboratory library is both for a 
small commercial library as well as a highly 
specialized library of technology It is be- 
cause of this peculiar mixed nature of the 
demand that our public libraries cannot hope 
to meet it. They rarely give any attention to 
the commercial side of their development, and 
their general lay clientage forbids their build 
ing up along the technical and industrial lines 
beyond a few of the more general books. But 
what is still worse, their distance most often 
militates against them. Moreover, the chem 
ist in industry must have his works without 
fail when he wants them. It will not suffice 
to await their return from some other bor- 
rower from a library. The peculiar type of 
library to serve the interests of the laboratory 
must be able to hold its entire resources with- 
in certain prescribed limits so that it can re- 
call them at a moment’s notice 

Its limitations. — What are its limitations? 
The people making use of it will rarely, if 
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ever, exceed 50 in number. But these people, 
instead of being a desultory public are in 
tensely active specialists, and bring to the 
library inquiries which require the best skill 
in their answering. In this way the library 
does not suffer from lack of quantity, for its 
interest is more than kept up by the increased 
quality sought in its work. Its purchases are 
also limited, and its accessions cannot be 
compared in numbers with those of the public 
library, for very few things are acquired 
which are not for a well-defined purpose. In 
spite of the narrower field and its restricting 
limitations, the laboratory library is still, how 
ever, a unique and purposeful proposition, 
changing the more general characteristics of 
a library to meet its changed surroundings 

Literature required and acquired. — We 
come now to the literature required and ac- 
quired, which prove in reality to be of two 
quite different classes We have already ex 
plained above, in touching upon the spe “ific 
nature of the laboratory library, what kinds 
of literature are required. They are chiefly 
text-books, specialists’ pamphlets, trade cata 
logs. reference works, maps, etc. These must 
be all purchased and are quite necessary In 
distinction from these, there is a vast bulk f 
data which we may properly call acquired 
rather than required. It is made up of the 
information culled from the laboratory's daily 
correspondence, out of the experiences of the 
various members of the laboratory staff, from 
experiments carried on in the laboratory, 
from various technical reports and investiga 
tions made for clients; in short, it is made up 
of the accumulated results of the internal life 
of the laboratory itself. In fact, this acquired 
data is unquestionably for the laboratory li 
brary, the most valuable part of its informa 
tion 


Information department of Arthur D. Lt 
tle, Inc Perhaps a more minute description 
of a concrete example of such a librarv as we 


have briefly described above in get ral terms 


will be more useful and suggestive to you 
The Information department of Arthur D 
Little, Inc., which is entrusted to my care, 
will be briefly explained, touching upon the 
sources from which we get our material, the 
systems in vogue, the bulletins issued, the 
wav in which 


h the library becomes a clearing 
house for information, a few of its typical 


i 


problems, and lastly, its aims 

Sources of material Our material is ob 
tained chiefly through five channels: the pur 
chase of special books or pamphlets to mee 
definite requests, through the mailing lists of 
outside concerns who send us their advertis 
the 


t 


ing literature from time to time, throug! 
kindness of individual acquaintances at va 
rious points who desire to exchange results, 
from the chance notices appearing in the 
technical periodicals, which prompt us to ini 
tiate ourselves the getting of the information 
in question, and from the ealls of clients and 
caleemen who may leave with us at their 
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visits information of one kind or another. 
These are outside sources. The material pro- 
duced within our own business of course 
comes to the library through the regular office 
routine. 

Classification. — All of this material then, 
upon its reception, falls into one of the fol- 
lowing seven grand groups: books, pamphlets, 
trade catalogs, special data, specifications, pe- 
riodicals, and the museum collection, 

Books. — The books are classified by the 
Dewey Decimal system, which has long ago 
proved its claims in the public libraries. It 
serves our purposes very well indeed, and 
maintains uniformity with the best prevailing 
library practice in the majority of public li- 
braries. By its use, like books stand together 
on the shelves, and those related stand closely 
by. It permits of perfect intercalation of new 
material upon. the shelves in proper order. 
Svpplementing the Dewey subject number, 
each book has its Cutter’s author number 
We use the Kate E. Sanborn arrangement of 
C. A. Cutters’ alphabetic order table for as- 
signing these numbers. All of our books are 
entered in an accession book on their recep- 
tion, thus keeping accurate data on each 
volume 

Pamphlets. — Pamphlets receive treatment 
similar to that of the books as regards their 
subject and author numbers, but in order to 
keep this material in a distinct class by itself, 
the small letter (p) is used before the call 
number. The pamphlets are then placed in 
regular pamphlet boxes on the shelves, in 
one group by themselves. 

Trade catalogs. — Trade catalogs receive a 
somewhat different treatment. This is the 
most objectionable class of material entering 
the library, owing to its entire lack of uni- 
formity. We have found the best practical 
treatment to be a shelf arrangement, in which 
all the small material is enclosed in enve- 
lopes (05¢ in. x 11% in., without flap, open- 
ing on the long side) and standing in one 
alphabet from (A) to (Z). To each com- 
pany’s catalog is assigned a Cutter number, 
thus the catalog of the Sturtevant Mill Com- 
pany is S 936, which places it at one and the 
same time in a strictly alphabetical and nu- 
merical decimal order. This arrangement has 
the additional advantage of allowing those 
coming to the library seeking a definite con- 
cern’s catalog to go directly to the shelves, 
without the consultation of an index. 

Special data. — Our special data is a some- 
what miscellaneous class of material, made 
up of an accumulation of newspaper clippings, 
reviews of articles, results of personal inter- 
views, special investigations, data culled from 
correspondence, and many other sources. The 
greater part of it is copied on correspond- 
ence size sheets, and placed in a vertical file. 
A small letter (s) preceding the number 
keens this material distinctly in one class. 
The arrangement here is also by subject with 
the use of the decimal system. 
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Specifications. — This class contains coy 
of specifications issued by the laboratory, ar 
ranged upon the Decimal system, preceded 
by the small letter (%.) In addition to the 
classification number a dash is added, and in 
cases where more than one specification fal] 
within a class Arabic numbers are added cor 
secutively. In this connection it may be men 
tioned that all other specifications than those 
written by our own laboratory are treated in 
a loose-leaf collection, arranged alphabetical! 
under the name of the concern writing t! 
specification. This collection has now grown 
to four volumes 

Periodicals. — The class of periodicals 
made up of a selected list of about 50 scien 
tific and technical publications, both foreign 
and domestic. Many of these are purchased 
directly, while others are received with mem 
berships in the different learned societies 
Notable in this class of literature is a mn 
type which is provoking some attention, th: 
industrial publications, sometimes call 
House Organs. We may name a few, 
as The St ne & Webster Public Sere 
Journal, Industrial Progress. Reactions, The 
Valve World and The General Electric Re 
view. For convenient reference all the ¢ 
riodicals are given symbols such as E N for 
Engineering News, E R J for Electric Rail 
way Journal, P T J for P ‘rad 
Thus with the date of issue known, a 
reference can be easily and briefly mad 
any article. When the periodicals are |! 
bound, as many of the better ones are, 
of course leave this class and become | 
As for the others, after clipping th 
thrown away. 

Museum. — The museum collection is mad 
up of a large assortment of samples acqui 
from various points, clients, etc., for exam] 
fibrous materials, mineral matter, special pa 
pers, artificial silks, standardized steels and 
irons, paper-making chemicals, electric ra! 
way materials, etc. To each individual sam 
ple we give a consecutive number, preceded 
by a small letter (m), which serves to keep 
this material in one group by itself. The ma 
terial is filed in glass cabinets, where it i 
on constant exhibition, and proves, at least 
to our visitors, a source of lively interest 

Color scheme. —In the actual handling of 
this material a color scheme is used. White 
tags are placed on the books, salmon on the 
pamphlets, blue on the catalogs, yellow on the 
special data, green on the periodicals, and 
cherry on the museum material. This is 
found to be helpful in the work, always aiding 
the eye in the rapid classification of material 
and preventing often the return of material 
to the wrong place. 

Accessioning.— Now as to the process 
through which this bulk of material passes 
Evervthing entering for permanent file is f 
accessioned, then cataloged and filed. The 
accessioning of the books has already been 
described: the other classes are accessioned 
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on sheets kept for one week only, from which 
the information is later transferred to the 
weekly bulletin, which will be described be 
low. This does not apply to the periodicals 
which are checked upon a special card sys 
tem as they are received, nor to the museum 
articles, which are not accessioned 

Cataloging. — The classifying takes place 
next, which is followed as soon as finished 
by the indexing. Author, title and subject 
cards are made out in nearly every case, and 
often several subject cards. The cards com- 
pleted, the materials go to their respective 
files, and the cards to the library index 

Card catalog. — This index is one large dic- 
tionary catalog from (A) to (Z), and now 
numbers between thirty and forty thousand 
cards. These are all standard 3 in. x5 in 
library cards, and the entire index ts lherally 
supplied with guides for the searcher. After 
locating the proper material wanted in the 


index, the nature of the call number on the 
card will always indicate the group in whicl 
the material itself will be found. This has 


already been explained in earlier paragraphs 


upon the different groups of material, by the 


use of the small letters (5s), (p), (ar), (CR), 
etc., as symbols in the call numbers \ dis 
tinctive feature of filing cards with us is the 
placing of them first in their proper places, 
without the removal of the rods from the 


drawers. A second party then goes through 
the cabinet, verifying them and dropping them 
into their permanent arrangement 
harging.— The charging system carries 
out the color scheme. We have a small tray 
with the necessary compartments, in which 
narrow slips are used for keeping records of 
the material out of its regular place. White 
lips receive the book charges, salmon the 
pamphlet, blue the catalog, and so on. On 
each slip is written the call number of the 
f the borrower, and 


material, the initials of t 
the date on which the loan is made. All ma- 
terial which is returned during the day is 
kept together in one place, and is returned 
to the files the first thing the following morn- 
ing, the charge slips being removed at the 
same time from the charging tray 

Rulletins. —So much for the systems in 
vogue in our library. Theseare laid out with the 
idea that they may become almost automatic 
after those operating them have once learned 
them. But we now approach a more interest 
ing side of the work. Every Monday morn- 
ing we issue a bulletin which covers all the 
accessions of the previeus week in classified 
shape, so that 1e important heads of de- 
partments may 


least keep up to date with 

hat the library is receiving. In addition, we 
issue irregularly a bulletin called the Library 
Bulletin of Construction News, the purpose 
of which is to advise the officers of the labor 
atory of new developments in various parts of 
the country which, if followed up, may lead to 
further busines Fach bulletin receives a 
consecutive number, and each item upon the 
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the amount of 
bullet lea is 
and a 
neh re 
it hap 
i lec t le 
t d so 
on suth thi 
purpo 1 ' 
ts J ible cde ] ent 
partment 
brary bef« ne filed lar 
el nel throug! hic] ind 
thing 1s filed unt t vith 
hi ] rv t 
t] ar 
tion in our laboratory Every s day 
t} periodical hich h 
uted amone the staff come back | iv of the 
mail baskets to the library da ed 
and again distributed to a new ip of 
This system imsut t! ‘ 
r the reads +} +} 
ill | taken awa t! t 1 or 
vhen th ne 18 tn, nd na d 1 to 
others. In another way the lbrary ts asa 
clearing-hous« If the Paper and Ip d 
partment brings us a request for information 
which we krow ts common ! 1] 
Fuel department, why should we not i 
our ingenuity in bringing the par 
together Again, if the Fu ] 1 t ! 
nt efully a1 hl 
vould help the Flectric lenartment 
and the data is filed with u } ld we 
not call it to the latter t n . iwill 
re dily S the effect thi A mon tl 
neral esp id yh +} lab “e 
Problems untered Let us now look 
it a few of our tvpical 1 lem What are 
we asked to soly and what form do these 
requests take? W hz 1 form called out 
“Inquiry blar printed on paper of a dis 
tinctive color \ pad of the blanks lies on 
nearly every desk in the various department 
about the laboratory When a request for 
information con in or ari in any de 
partment, o1 f tl » forms is filled out and 
sent to the library, where it he me ur duty 
to prov ide an ar ver at the earliect + ihle 
moment These sliy ire numbered consecu 
tively ceived, and after going the ac 
county d irtn t for tl distribution of 
their tin haroes. are returned to the library 
and kept ecuti rdet They erve 
thereafter fe nen which the 


> 
bulletin receives a letter. y it is a 
led ble to reter, by the use the number 
and letter, to any ttem appeari n anv bul 
| letin The information recorded upon thi 
in eat 
a1] bulletin comes from the reading of the tech- hae”: oN Ie 
all nical papers and other sources, 
| in 
all 
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answers can be readily found in case the in- 
quiries aré duplicated later other 
sources, for each slip is filled out with the 
sources from which any information has 
come As to the questions themselves, a few 
typical ones may be cited: 

“Who are the principal manufacturers or 
dealers in copper sulphate?” 

“What patents have been taken out on the 
removal of caffeine from coffee?’ 

“What is the procedure for anestheticizing 
plants 

“Please give me a list of articles, with re- 
prints and extracts, published during the past 
several years on Vanadium and Tungsten 
steel.” 

“Who manufactures waterpoof paper?” 

“Have vou any good titles of general ar- 
ticles on Artifictal silk?” 

“Want latest report of Gas and Electric 
Light Commissioners of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut and New Hamp- 
shire.” 

“What is the price of and who sells the 
Hoskins’ Electric Furnace ?” 

“Please find in a recent number of Power 
an article on the Westinghouse Gas Pro- 
ducer.’ 

“Please obtain British Patent Specification 
12,076 of June 2, 1009, H J. G. Reeser, 
Patentee.” 

As you will readily see, these questions are 
of a most varied sort, and require a wide 
familiarity with the contents of the library, 
for we never know what may be asked next 
We must ever keep before us the entire re- 
sources of the collection, and trust largely to 
our ingenuity and the codperation of all the 
laboratory finding satisfactory 
replies to these 

Aims of the library. — This brings us to 
the aims of our library: Its first purpose 
must be to keep apace with the growing busi- 
ness of the laboratory and build up its re- 
sources in the most valuable way to handle 
the work. But this is not enough. We should 
be so keen to the situation as to try to sense 
the advance direction and movement of the 
business. and aim to build up our collection to 
meet the needs as they appear. Not only this, 
we must bear in mind the matters of vital in- 
terest to individuals. One man wants us to 
note for him everything we see on fibers, an- 
other would have us watching for articles on 
new steels, another for anything coming from 
the pen of a certain writer. All of these must 
be kept constantly in mind. But with these 
duties. which emanate from without, we should 
not be satisfied. It is for us to call also to 
the attention of those whom we may think 
will be interested such new developments, 
processes, inventions, treatises, and so forth, 
as make their appearance, f are indeed 


members in 


mquiries 


tor we 
privileged above the others in seeing so much 
that 1 day. With this privi 
lece must go the added responsibility. Fur 


dive 
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thermore, we aim to keep in cooperative 


touch with other similar small libraries, as ws 
as with the larger libraries, such as the Bostor 
Public Library, the Library of the Massachu 
setts Institute of Technology, ard other insti 
tutional libraries, knowing that often we mus 
go to those sources as a last resort when our 
own facilities have been exhausted. A sign 
of real progress in the general library field 
which has attracted our earnest attention 0! 
late is the formation of the Special Libraries 
Association, which hopes to unite the interests 
of all small special libraries, and to be of 
suggestive value to them in the solution o/ 
their varied and peculiar problems We ain 
to keep in close touch with this movement 

Conclusion. —In conclusion, the library a 
an adjunct to the industrial laboratory may 
be said to be an actual necessity as soon as 
the laboratory has come to any size, and ha 
an accumulated history. It facilitates th: 
working of the organization, safeguards it- 
resources, assists its specialists in their daily 
work, and makes for general efficiency. If it 
fully meets its purpose, it smooths the was 
and acts as a lubricant to the wheels of the 
laboratory progress, encouraging and build 
ing up the office coSperation, and enlivening 
the esprit de corps among tts members. The 
library must become “a weapon of business,” 
as has been aptly said before,’ rather than a 
mere storehouse for books, if it is to be a 
real living and necessary adjunct to the im 
dustrial laboratory, and right here very much 
depends upon the missionary spirit of it 
staff 


REPORT ON STORYTELLING * 


“Is she a Fairy, or just a Lady?” 

A little Scotch girl asked the question 4 ft 
a story hour in a children’s library “SI 
made me see fairies awful plain.” 

“She made me see fairies, too 
the children’s librarian with whom the 
had shared her doubt. “Let's go and find 
and make sure.” 

On the way they spoke of the story 
had both liked best. It was about an 
woman who lived long ago in Dev 
who loved tulips and planted her garden 
of them. and tended them with great care ! 
cause they seemed to her so beautiful. Aft 
the old woman died some extremely practic 
persons came to live in her house, and they 
considered it very foolish to grow 
their beauty when the garden might be turt 


answer 
1, 


wiehire 


to practical account So they duc up t! 

garden and analyzed the soil, and planted 

carrots and turnips and parsnips and st 
? From “The library and th 


a paper 
business man,.”” by 


entitled 
G. W. Lee. presented at the 29%” 
American Library Association 


mmittee on story-tellin 
Congress of Player 


rinted from 


\ugust, 1910 


arr ting 
Asheville, N. C.. 19 
at the Fourth Annual 
ciation of America, and rep e ay 
round, 


cych vegetables as pré mised to yield speedy 


and profitable returns 
By and by a wi nderful thing happened 


Tulips no longer grew in the garden; there 
was no room for them and nob dy had time to 

L after cuch useless thing But on th 
look aiter such Useiess tnings OF 
spot whet the old woman was buried th 
most beautiful tulips sprang up { themselves 


and every night in the springtime the fairies 


! be seen bringing their babies to rock 
hem to sleep in the tulip bells 


The little Scotch girl wor ered 
there was “a book in the library with the tulip 
story in.” She wanted to read it to her grand- 

| c ther 
in 


ehetl 


ther 


other, she said, because her grandm 


just a acy 


mate with fairies throu 


about them, and thinking about 
telling fairy tales to children and grown peo- 
ple in England and America, that she felt 
almost like a fairy at times, and she had come 
to believe with Hans Christian Andersen, 
whose stories she loved best of all, that life 
itself is a beautiful fairy tale. 

Then she told the little girl that the tulip 
story was not in a book, and that she must 
tell it to her grandmother just as she remem 
hered hearing it, and that having seen the 
fairies while she listened would help her to 
remember the story better. She could see 
pictures all the time | st 
she said. The little g 
making pictures for herself before. She had 
only seen them in books and hanging on 


ing stories, 


rirl had never thought of 


walls 
This unconscious tribute to the art of the 
storvteller made a lasting impression on the 


children’s librarian. If a child of less than 


eight years, and of no except nal parts, could 
so clearly discriminate between the fairy tale 
she had heard at school and the tale that 
made her “see the fairies,” there was little 
truth in the statement that children do not 
appreciate artistic storyte lling She went 
back to her children’s room feeling that some- 
thine worth while had happened. The chil- 
dren who had listened to the stories now 
crowded about the book shelves, eager for 
“any book about fairies.” “a funny book,” or 
“a hook about animals.” 

The little girl who had seen the fairies was 
not the only one who had fallen under the 
spell of the storyteller, “T always knew Pan 
dora was a nice story, but she never seemed 
like a live girl before,” said one of the older 
girls. “T liked the Brahmin, the Tackal and 
the Tiger best.” exclaimed a boy. “Gee! but 
couldn't you just see that tiger pace when 
she was saving the words?” “T just love The 


t t i egging tl 
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tior m t iriat 
nd tl } 


r ft rer n } 
vear to remind the scho 


training schools and tl 


well as the public librari f tl reat 
sibilities im its! thy 
oldest and the newest of the ar 

In her lectures upon “TI rt of stor 
telling:” “The fun ar d t 
poetry and the pathos of Hans Christiar 
dersen,” and in the stort he told t 
rate them, Miss Shedlock exemplified 
teaching of Socrates, which represents hin 
saving: “All my good ts magnet: nd fT ed 
cate not by ns but by rome 
daily business.” The story a mere ! 
burden for conveying inf t ill 


moral or ethical instruction was rf 


its load. The play spirit in literati hict 
is the birthricht of every child of every nati 
was set free. Her interpretation of the deh 
cate satire and the w It] f imagery ile 
in the tales of that great child in literatur: 
Hans Christian Andersen, has been at on 
an inspiration and a restraining influence t 
manv who are now telling stories to childret 
and to others who have aided in the estal 
hment of storytelling. It is now thre 
vears since Miss Shedlock was recalled t 
Eneland by the London County Council t 
the teacher f London tl} 
spirational value of literature she had 
over to America 
Interest in storytelling has | | 
spread, reaching a civic d lonn 
the dreams of its most ardent advocate het 


a professional storyteller and t ae of liter 
ture was engaged to tell stories ti ! 
the field houses of the public recreation cen 


ters of Chicago. Mrs. Gudrun Thorne-Thom 
sen has been known for some years in thi 
country as a storvteller of great power 1 the 
field of her inheritance, Scandinavian litera 
ture It is very largely due to her work that 
the city of Chicago has been roused t lainy 
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Scotland.” and she wondered if the tulips in literatur 
Geotland had fairies asleep in them the gan eave 
TI torvteller, who was Mis larie L ten year 
Shedlock, looked wonderfully happy when is ne 
. Lady.” She said she suppose d she was really America to tell stories to and f. 3 
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the public library privileges so long denied 
to her children, and to make the claim from 
a point that plants the love of literature in 
the midst of the recreational life of a great 
ho was present at those meetings 
York Playground Congress, con 
i Maud Summers, will ever 
r eloquent appeal for a full rec 
he value of storytelling as a defi 
i th playground She Saw 1ts 
folk dance and the folk 
preserve the traditions of his 
And she 
‘games, the 
More clearl 


song 


foreign-born 
of the story 
dramatics 
saw the value 


he spirit 


e, perhaps, she 
its direct appeal t 
ual nature of the child. Miss 

terest and enthusiasm made the work of 
present committee possible As one of her 
associates, its chairman pays grateful tribute 
to her memory and links her vwame with a 
work to which she gave herself so freely in 
life, that her d seems but the opening of 
another door through which we look with 
full hope and confidence upon childhood as 
“a real and indestructible part of human life.” 
There is a line of Juvenal that bids the old 
remember the respect due to the young. It is 
in that attitude, and with some appreciation 
of what it means to be a growing bey or girl 
of the present time, that the subject of this 
report has been approached and is now pre 
sented for the consideration of the Play 
Association of know 


America. We 
only too well that we cannot give to child 
n great cities the simple and lovely 
e associate with childhood. We can 
give to it a wonderful fortification against 
the materialism and the sensationalism of 
daily life on the streets, against the deadly 
monotony of the struggle for existence, by a 
revival of the folk spirit in story, as well as 
in song and in dance, that will not spend its 
strength in mere pageantry, but will sink 
deep into our national consciousness 
It should be clearly stated that the field 
of storytelling, investigated, relates to chil- 
dren above the kindergarten age and to boys 
and girls in their teens. The investigation 
lays no claim to completeness and has not 
included storytelling in public nor in private 
schools 
An outline covering the main points of 
this report was sent to representative workers 
in thirteen different cities, to several persons 
professionally engaged in storytelling, and to 
other persons whose critical judgment was 
valued in such connection. The outline called, 
first, for a statement of the extent to which 
storytelling is being carried on in playgrounds, 
public libraries, settlements, and such other 
institutions, exclusive of schools, as might 
come to the notice of the members of the 
committee. Second, for information concern- 


Summers’ in 


the 


ground 
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ing the persons who are telling stories 
whether their entire time is given to story 
telling and preparation for it; whether 


forms a part of the regular duties of a di 

tor or an assistant; and, finally, whether \ 

unteer workers are engaged in storytelling 
Replies to these inquiries with a brief stat 


ment of results have been grouped by cities, 
follows: 
BOSTON 
lling in the playgrounds is under tl 
direction of a special teacher appointed 
The teacher of storytelling works in 
co with the teachers of dramatics 
and of folk dancing. The visits of the specia 
teacher added interest and novelty, but it is 
felt that every playground teacher should be 
tell stories effectively. Storytelling 
fore, is considered a part of the daily 
tk of the playground assistant 
In the Boston Public Library, storytelling 
is not organized as a definite feature of work 
with children, but has been employed occa 
sionally in some branch libraries, regularly in 
others, by varying methods. It is regarded as 
markedly successful in districts where library 
assistants are closely identified with the work 
of the neighborhood. Codperation with set 
tlements in which storytelling has been car 
ried on for some years has been very suc 
cessful. Rooms have been furnished by t! 
library; the settlements, sometimes t] 
normal schools, have provided storytellers 
The work of a settlement leader with a large 
of boys was especially interesting 


Storyt 


peration 


and 


group 
winter, as he told continued stories from such 
books as “Treasure Island” and “The last of 
the Mohicans.” 

In the 60 home libraries conducted by The 
Children’s Aid Society, storytelling and games 
are carried on by regular and volunteer vis 
itors on the days when books are exchanged 
(For full information concerning home libra 
ries refer to Mr. Charles W. Birtwell, of The 
Children’s Aid Society, Boston, with whom 
this work originated. ) 

Settlements and libraries report great im- 
provement in the quality of reading done by 
the children as well as keen appreciation and 
enjoyment of the stories to which they have 
listened. They remember and refer to stories 
told them several years ago. 

BROOKLYN 

In the children’s room of the Pratt Insti 
tute Free Library, storytelling and reading 
aloud have had a natural place since the open 
ing of the new library building in 1806. Years 
before this library was built the lot on which 
it stands was appropriated as a plavground by 
the children of the neighborhood —a_ neigh 
borhood that has been gradually transformed 
by the life of the institution which is the cen 


* Owing to space limitations, in general the forma! 
reports from cities represented in the discussion are 
omitted in the body of the report. 


ll 


I 10} 


ter of interest. The recognition of the neces 

ity for play and the value of providing a 

place for it —children now play freely in the 

park the library grounds — exercise a 

mat smnfurence on the nt rk 
this ibra 


Fourteen years ag re were 1 other 
public librat h ns for children, im 
Brooklyn: and boys t uently walked from 
two to five miles t isit this on During the 

t six years a kly story hour with a 

ll-defined program based upon the varied 

rests of boys and girls of different ages 
tas heen conducted from Oct her to Mav of 

ar 

he children’s librarian plans for the story 


storvtelling her 


wr, and does much of the 
me one from 


1f- hut from time to tin 


utside world is invited to come and tell 
tories in order to give the children a chang 
nd to give breadth and balance to the li 
brary’s outlook upon the story interests of 


boys and girls. Listening as one of the group 
has greatly strengthened the feeling of com 
radeship between children’s librarian and chil 
and the stories have been enjoved mort 
keenly than as if one person had told them 
all 

The evening on Ww hich Mr Dan Beard told 
“Rear is still remembered, and an 
other evening is associated with the old hero 
tales of Japan told by a Japanese, who was 
claimed by the boys as one of themselves, and 
known thereafter as “The Japanese Boy.” 
Pure enjoyment of such a story hour by chi 
dren whose homes offered nothing in place 
of it already gives assurance of results rich 
in memories and associations, since men and 
women who were coming I4 years ago as 
children are now bringine their children to 
look at picture books 


CHICAGO 
The institutions in 


dren 


stories” 


with which 
storytelling is Chicag 
Public Library. the municipal parks and play 
grounds, social settlements, vacation schools, 
institutional churches, hospitals, and the 


-onnection 
carried on are: the 


United Charities. The private organization 
supporting the storytelling movement finan 
cially, by the employment of special story- 
tellers, are the Library Extension Story 


School Ex 
Committee, 


Hour Committee, the Permanent 
tension Committee, the Library 
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the Daughters of the 


and vari women’s clul Chicago 
\ league has been tf { those wh 
ire tell tor! inder the ces of the 
1} } eting 
t upholding 


then 


pler 

fa tl round 
schen 1 Th 
first « t It ate that 
we ar ble to s 1 tea 
ers, t t tin 

ind womet 

(2) Mr. Henry FE. Legler f the 
Chicago Publ Library: “We are now en- 
gaged in developing the brat librar ystem 
f the city 1 no doubt storytell ill b 
made incidentall 1 featur: tl rk 
planned for t! hildren’s root 
nust be done by the children’s librarians, t! 
storytelling growing out of library work a 
merging imto it wrder that its most eff 
tive side be legitimately developed { 
Legler states his views with urd t tory 
telling and other features of work for chil 
dren in an article entitled “The Ch Pub 
lic Library and coSperation with tl 
Educational Bi-Monthly, April, toro.) 

(3) Mrs. Gudrun Thorne-Thomset *As 
to the future of the movement, I believe the 
purposes are best served by the storyteller 
being an integral member of tl ryanizati 
she ser I believe that if tl! rganization 
vhi ] ynress thems Ive itheti t 
vard the work would Operate and give def 
nite instruction in stofvtelling to their work 
ers, and also give them a fair amount of su 
ervision and direction, the whole movement 


might be placed on a dignified and whole 


haste” 


CLEVELAND 

Storytelling has been carried on in the play 

rounds and summer 

years Since 1907 the work of 

leaders has been supplemented by 

done 


schools for several 
playground 
torytelling 


by pwhlic library assistants who visit 
the plavgrounds by invitation, and who are 
scheduled for this work a i part of thei 


library duties 

In the Cleveland Public Library storytelling 
and reading clubs have heen widely developed 
under the guidance of the director of work 
with children. In each of the branch libra 


rular 


Revolution 
a 
its subsequent develo] nt the st 
The children’s hbrariar r allowed he 
to forget that the trust ad been } from S 
that the childrens roon he mat af have been not 
living interest to beys a rirls wl were { 
y much alive ther things than ks (it t pla 
Probably more suggestions wer rained from eroul 
looking out of windows and from walks it tory hou: 
the neighborhood and beyond it, than from that should be given ar th the a : 
= 
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rics two story hours a week are usually held. 
Storytelling is regarded as a part of the 
equipment of the children’s librarian, and 
time is allowed from the weekly schedule for 
the preparation of stories. 

Definite neighborhood coSperation is the 
aim of each branch library. Storytelling visits 
are therefore made to the public schools, so- 
cial settlements, day nurseries, mission schools, 
and institutions of a neighborhood. 
Requests for such visits are more numerous 
than can be supplied 

Storytelling in the settlements is done by 
club leaders and volunteer workers mainly in 
connection with club work. Stories were told 
last season in the children’s gardens connected 
with the social settlements by an assistant 
from The Home Gardening Association 

Positive results of the effect of storytelling 
in the Cleveland Public Library are shown in 
the favorable direction of the reading of 
large numbers of children by a strong appeal 
to their spontaneous interests, and by the 
many requests for library storytellers. The 
total number of children who listened to sto- 
ries told by library assistants in 1909 was 
80,906. The Cleveland Public Library pub- 
lishes an illustrated “Handbook” containing a 
full account of its storytelling and club work. 

JAMAICA, LONG ISLAND 


One playground has been opened in the 
Borough of Queens. Storytelling was intro- 
duced into the branches of the public library 
in 1908, and was at first carried on entirely 
by the supervisor of work with children as a 
means of putting herself in touch with the 
children and library assistants. An experi- 
ence of some years at the head of the chil- 
dren’s department in the public library of 
Portland, Oregon, had given her a full sense 
of the social opportunities presented in telling 
stories. 

The branch libraries of Queens Borough 
are situated chiefly in separate towns and at 
seaside resorts. The children in some of 
these communities are inclined to be lethargic 
and lacking in initiative; or, the commercial 
instinct is abnormally developed in them 
Habits of visiting a library for pleasure had 
not been established except in the case of 
older girls and boys who regarded it as a 
meeting place 

Girls whose reading was as flippant and 
as vulgar as their conduct on the streets 
have become interested members of “A Girl's 
Romance Club.” Stories appealing to their 


other 


love of romance have been told and books 
have been familiarly discussed with them. 
Library assistants as well as the supervisor of 


children’s work now hold weekly story hours. 
There has been a great improvement in the 
quality and extent of the reading done by the 
children. Storytelling visits have been made 


to public schools and to the Jewish Home for 
Crippled Children. 


A library storyteller is 
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sent to the playground opened in Flushing 
IQIO. 
NEW YORK CITY 

Storytelling in the playgrounds of N: 
York City is considered an important featur: 
of the work of playground assistants wher 
ever the conditions are favorable to carryi: 
it on. 

In the Parks and Playgrounds Associa: 
the leader of the Guild of Play tells st 
herself and is supplemented by regular 
sistants and volunteer workers with wi 
she holds 1 


conferences on storytelling 

work of the Guild of Play is extended 
hospitals for Crippled Children, to home 
Destitute Children and to settlements. | 


Handbook and Report of Parks and P! 
grounds Association. ) 
“he 


In the playgrounds and vacation s 
maintained by the Board of Education, s 
telling is carried on by the supervisors 


assistants. The Nurses’ Settlement, G: 
wich House, Union Settlement, Hart! 
House, and Corning-Clark House, re 


weekly story hours, frequently held on S 
day afternoons. Storytelling is carried on 
other settlements and by several cl 
houses, St. Bartholomew’s Parish House 
porting a well attended story hour folk 

a mid-week church service. 

In the New York Public Library, 
telling, under the general direction of 
supervisor of work with children, is in spx 
cial charge of a library assistant whx 
been a student of dramatic art as well 
library science. Storytelling is not requir 
of library assistants. Any assistant who v 
to tell stories is given an opportunity to 
so and to profit by criticism. Her trial « 
perience is made with a group of children 
she proves her ability to hold their inter: 
she is then allowed to make up her own pr 
gram for a series of story hours, basine 
upon her spontaneous interests, her previou 
reading, and the special needs of the library 
where the story hour is to be held. The 
that storytelling has been regarded as a j 
tent factor in the unification of work wit! 
children in the rural districts, as well as 
the congested centers, where branch hbrar 
are situated, has greatly influenced the pri 
ent organization of the work. 

Racial interests have been considered, ar 
on such festival days as are observed by t! 
Hungarians, the Bohemians, and the Iris! 
special story hours have been held. In ¢ 
case a volunteer storyteller of the nationalit 
concerned lent interest to the occasion. 

Weekly story hours are now held in n 
of the branch libraries. In some of then 
two or more story hours are held. St 
hours in roof reading-rooms are held irreg 
ularly during the summer. 

Marked results of storytelling after thr 
years are shown by a very great improvemer 
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done by the child: mn their sen f 
pleasure in the children s root tt 
The keen enjoyment of t! a ar 
ho have been telling stories, and 1 terest tor t mother lul ¢ cet 
ther workers in the library, indicates a Sir February, », it een under 


League hold meetings New ork City in New Tersev. ¢ ‘ Seng 
(A full account of The National Storytellers jprary Comn 


eague 1s given by tt tori nd ¢ 
Wyche, in the Pedagog Semimary, volume direct anneal to the 
16.) Courses in storytehing a giv i eV them. or to listen to 11 
schools and eves mer ' n in the 1 


Pirtcl © 
Library of Pittshureg! \ll st 
playgrounds is done by children’s librarians  jipraries had already been tablished. 1] 


pretation of books to the 


by cements OF Praining fOr Towa Library Commission appointed 190 
Children’s Librarians en the days books are an advisory children’s librarian in 3 


exchanged 


hil 
direct method o t] reading of chil- In tl nuhiie lecture course - New Yor 
dren, originated | his library and has City jt has been found that storytelling pre 
heen carried on in connection with home li- grams comy 1 of folle tales draw large 
brary groups as well as in the branch libra-  andienc af | 
ries. the public school, the playgrounds, and = grorjes quite as m 1s do tl hildren 
the social settlements of Pittsburgh, for a 
In various 1 
period of 11 years as for children, where the library has beet 


The Carnegie Library f Pittsburgh issues 4 mere collection of books that unted f 
printed lists of the stories used and a pam 


little r nothing in the daily life of the ir 


phlet entitled “Storytelling —a public library tution. storvtelling is making the bool 
method,” by Miss Frances Jenkins Olcott, inter and is giving to childret 
chief of the Children’s department and director 4, er wn ! ind wome t urce f 
of the Training School for Children’s Libra- aeacure by taking them out of themsel 
ans +, limitation ; i} 
rian and hevond limita preset 
and monotonous exister lust the gan 
In the playgrounds one r¢ cularly employed and folk dances are making ther mntribut 
storyteller, who also assists in directing the to institutional lif torytelling is brir 
games, tells stories throughout the season ing the play rit in literature to tl wi 
Storytelling is also carried on by playground imaginations hay heen starved by lone vear 
assistants and by volunteer storytellers. The of neglect, and is showing that what is needed 
interest shown by parents who frequently is not ar casional entertainment, but *! 
join the story hour groups in the parks is joy of p ing literature itself 
considered a significant gain in sustaining Professional storytellers who have rec ] 
neighborhood interest in the playground visited tow? nd citi f the Pacific « 1 


In one settlement house the head worker 
meets the storytellers at the beginning of Fastern sta coveres 
the season, and plans and directs the work bear testimony to an interest im storytel 
for the entire year that <eems to be as genuine as it is wid 
Storytelling in the St. Louis Public Library nread It is arnarent that mor 
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in the iracte! t rec! 41 readit tor ral years by chil 
ar 
Ne 
ture re, 
‘ at the hbrary 1s trying to for children ng storytellers and assistant the super ge 7 b 
Repeated requests tor !1 ry storyteller r ot I hilds t York 
ave een res I ed 
formatory institutions, a l as fr ttl work with Idren in t raries 
hools, parents’ meetings, and industrial 
Training School for Young Women’s Chris- ag 
Ser \ wher n peopie i 1 
of dren In a paper entitled . 
sie FITTSBURGH man, and the book,” Miss Sarah B. As} i) 
t gives a vivid picture of nt « 
Storvtelline in the Pittsburgh playgroun 
vir library in a fishing villa lin f 
has a wnique organization in that it is en- 
tirely under tl American Lil rary (ss 1908.) 
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being given to the subject than ever before. 
\\herever storytelling has been ‘ntroduced 


y a “born storyteller” who has succeeded in 
kindling sparks of local talent capable of sus- 
taining interest and accomplishing results, 
storytelling is bound to be a success. All re- 


ports testify to the need of a well defined plan 
storytelling related to the purpose and 
the aims of the institution which undertakes 
it, and to the varying capacities and temper 


tor 


aments of the persons who are to carry it on 
THE SPECIAL STORYTELLER AND THE 
REGL 1R ASSISTANT 
The prof nal storyteller has played a 
large part in the successful establishment of 
storytelling, and is destined to play a still 
larger part in the future development of the 


work in play unds and other institutions, 
by raising the “standards of the playground 
library, or <ettlement worker, who is expected 
to tell stories. This she will do not by elab 
orating methods and artifices to be imitated, 
but by frank criticism of native ability, by in 
spiring courses in story literature, and by 
proper training « f the much neglected speak 
ing voice 

The sooner we cease to believe that “any 
body can tell a story” the better for story 
telling in every institution undertaking it. A 
candidate for a given position may be re 
quired to have storytelling ability, but no as- 
sistant should be required to tell stories as a 
part of her duties unless she can interest a 
group of children who have voluntarily come 
to listen to her stories. Repeating simplified 
versions of stories is not storytelling. Exer 
cises in memorizing may be as helpful to the 
storyteller as the practice of scales to the 
piano player, but neither is to be regarded as 
a source of pleasure to the listener. Listening 
as one of a group is a valuable experience in 
the trainin: f an assistant who is telling 
stories in the playground, the libary, or the 
ttlement. Herein lies the advantage of 
visiting storyteller who does not take the 
place of the playground or library assistant, 
I who enlivens the program for the chil- 
dren and makes it possible for the regular 

tant to listen occasionally and to profit 

by tl perien (The professional lis- 
tener is delightfully characterized in “Miss 
Muffet’s Christmas party.” by Dr. Samuel 
McChord Crothers.) 
LIST OF FIFTY STORIES AND A LIST OF 


BROOKS FOR READING ON THE 
PLAYGROUND 
[he outline sent to the members of the 


Commitiee on storytelling called for the men 
tion specific stories and for personal ex 
perience in group formation, taking into ac- 


oft 


count age and sex, time and place, and for a 
statement of results, in so far as such results 
soo different 


could be ted. From stories 
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mentioned a composite list of “Fifty storix 
for the playground” has been made. This 
list is chiefly composed of fairy and folk tal 
Indian legends, and animal stories, as maki: 
the strongest appeal to playgro yu ad groups ar 


to library groups unaccustomed to list 
to stories 

It also represents the story literature n 
easily commanded by the storyteller who | 
not read widely. Stories irom the Norse at 
Greek mythology, from the Niebelungen Li 
the Arthurian legends, and from Robin Hood 
stories of Roland and of Charlemagne; st 
from the Faerie Queene, and from the Car 

rbury tales; historical and biographical 
ries are generously represented in the 500 ti 
tles, but such stories should not be attempt 
without sufficient reading and feeling for t! 
subject to enable the storyteller to bring 
vividly and naturally before such a group 


she is likely to meet in her daily experienc: 

Satisfactory festival st 
exceedingly difficult to find. Several 
growing out of personal exper 
a “Christmas in Germany,” a 
England.” “Fourth of July in the 
Warwick Castle” (the Warwick Pageant 
1906) are mentioned Atmosphere and 
tival spirit are often lacking in stories 
under Festivals and Holidays 


ries are reported 


list 


Poetry and verses are repeated or read at 
many of the library story hours. Lear's non 
sense rhymes and certain rhythmical 


poems are especially enjoyed by the childr 
Outlines of stories or selections from books 
designed to lead to the reading of an 
book are mentioned in connection with Dict 
ens, Kipling, Stevenson, Scott, Victor Hugo 
and other authors 

In addition to the list of “Fifty stories f 
the playground” a list of “Books to read 
the playground” has been prepared. Nearly 
all of the public libraries mentioned in the 
report send books to playgrounds when thx 
playgrounds desire it. The use of books in 
the roof reading-rooms of libraries is very 
similar to their use in the playgrounds. Here 
and in children’s reading-rooms boys and 
girls are free to choose the books they really 
want to read. In his book entitled “The 
American public library,” Dr. Arthur E 
wick makes this statement: “There are n 
intellectual joys equal to those of discovery 
The boy or girl who stumbles on one of the 
world’s masterpieces without knowing what 
any one else thinks or has thought about it 
and reading it, admires and loves it, will have 
that book throughout life as a peculiar intel 
lectual possession in a way that would have 
been impossible if some one had advised 
reading it and had described it as a master 
piece. The very fact that one is advised to 
read a book hecanse one ought to do so is apt 
to aronse the same feeling of repulsion that 
caused the Athenian citizen to vote for the 


entir 


lO 
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banishment of Aristides jus 
grown so weary of hearing | 
‘The Just.’” 
EXPERIENCES IN STORYTELLING 
Groups for storytelling are usually assem 
bled in separate rooms in the libraries and 


t because he had 


ul Variadic 


ar up by an approxima vb 
ave t. dividing the children under 10 or I! 
years old from the boys and girls ab 


age In the settlements the group is u 
termined by the club organization. On 
playgrounds, the experience of 
Providence is probably typical of 
other workers and is quoted as suggestive for 

roup formation in playgrounds 
“During the summer of 1900 the stories | 
told on the Davis Park Playground were 
mostly fairy tales and folk stories. ‘Grimm's 
fairy tales’ was the favorite of both boys and 
Is i through the summer I t 
ry in the book. The boys also liked ‘The 
merrie adventures of Robin Hood,’ ‘Th ré 
golden apples,’ ‘The golden touch,’ ‘The gold 
n fleece, the old Indian legends 
offered a choice, always 


ince Charm 
it ys nor girls would listen 
to historical stories, saying they were too 


ale with a Prit 


“The first day to gain an audience I went up 


to a group of children who 
gether and asked them if they \ 
hear a story. Four or five repl 


‘de some or 20 disapnearer 
ugh by magic, and I decided that they 


were not interested. I then took the children 


who wished to listen over to a large tree in 
one corner of the grounds, and told them that 
for the rest of tl summer that tr uld 


be known as ‘the storvtelling tree. They 
would, I told them, find me there every day 
promptly at half-past one, and that I would 
tell stories for a half hour to the whole play- 
ground. Then from half-past two until three 
I would tell stories to the older girls. The 
first dav I had a very small audience, the next 
day it doubled, and then increased daily until 
I had from So to 100 children in a group. As 
to forming a group, IT think it ts impossible 
in plavground work, for a group worth hav 
ing must form itself. the reputation of the 
storyteller being the foundation of its forma 
tion, and this reputation can only be gained 
through constant systematic labor, and a thor 
ough knowledge of your daily audience. That 
is whv I think a professional visiting storv 
teller would be a failure in playground work 
as in visiting each playground once or twice a 
week it would be impossible for her to gain 
that intimate personal knowledge of her au- 
dience which is so necessary to the play- 
ground storyteller, as she must appeal to a 
different classe of children on each playground 

“The experience of a professional story 
teller with a group of boys, already assembled 
club, is also quoted for its valuable sug 
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im always called 


gestion and independence of method in ga 
I t of boys who had been 
upon 


le interesting experience I have 
had in a loped set f stories was witl 
the ( ( 
la \ i 1 by 
alt! I t | 
grow a rather 
bov problem of 
pool eap va t t 
1; +} 
boys were insu linat 
and ti their school t 
I found tl} litt ever 
had anticipated. It w 1 t 
So boys to listen, a ll as t t 
and so I told very short ‘ t 
chose the ones that 1 ! 
actio1 that had litt T t 
a g d deal of dial I tor 
strongly contrasted d ther 1 
at literary or artistic finisl I used a gre 
many gestures and moved about on the pl 
form frequently: it is the quickest 
f ing lags urd attention he ibsolut 


few gestures, and told the stories sitt low? 
I also used less colloquial Enelis! if 
then on, until the end vhen I told the t 
from Van Dyke in his own words, there a 
a steady growth in literary style. IT append 


the programs in the order they were given 
STORY PROGRAM 
1. Irish folk-tales 


2. Stories from Scandinavian myths 

3. The Rhinegold stories 

4. German folk-tales 

5. Arthurian tales 

6. Stories of Charlemagne and Frederick 
Barbarossa 

> Tales of American [India 

Necro tales 

9. Stories of the Carnegie heroes 

10. Kipling — Captains courageou Jungle 

stories 

11. Van Dvke—A friend of justice, T! 
keeper of the Light 

Irish folk-tales (requested) 

“The practical results were very satisfac 

tory. The books in the club library were 

used more. the bovs’ composition and recita 

tion work at school improved, and they ac 

quired the habit of polite, attentive listening.’ 


N 


The importar a definite time and place 
for the story hour, for a prompt beginning 
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and for an ending before it becomes tedious, 


cannot be too strongly urged. The story- 
teller should “size up” the conditions and 
suit the story hour to them. If she ts simple, 
natural and unaffected, and sufficiently re- 
sourceful to vary her program to suit the in- 
terests of the children, the story hour will be 
successful. Various practical forms of co- 
6peration have been suggested, notably in the 
visits of library storytellers to playgrounds 
wherever the public library 1s actively imter- 
ested in storytelling, and such visits are de- 
sired by the playground 

[The story hour season in_ most libraries 
ends in April, making it possible in some li- 
hearies to release assistants once or twice a 


r 


week to visit playgrounds. The benefit de- 
tally endorsed 
by playground and library assistants 
Conferences of groups of workers inte rested 
in storytelling, under the leadership of a pro- 
fessional storyteller, who also understands 
the practical conditions and limitations under 
which the playground and library assistants 
do their work have proved stimulating and 
suggestive in a number of places. Volunteer 
workers who have the ability to tell stories 
and who can so adapt themselves to their 
urroundings as to make their story hours 
effective, can do much for storytelling. This 
is especially true of men who have had ac- 
tual experience of the life from which their 
stories are taken and can make these experi- 
ences of absorbing interest to their listeners 
In conclusion, the committee recommends 
that wherever practicable, storytelling in play- 
grounds be placed under a leadership corre- 
sponding to that now given to games and to 
folk dancing. That a clear distinction be pre- 
served between storytelling and dramatics, as 
differentiated, though closely related, activ- 
ities of the playground and the settlement. 
That the story hour be valued as a rest pe- 
riod: for its natural training in the power 
of concentration, and in that deeper power 
of contemplation of ideal forms in literature 
and in life. That storytelling in settlements 
he more widely developed as a feature of 
cocial work worthy of a careful plan and of 
sustained effort. That storytelling in libraries 
be made more largely contributory to story- 
telling in other institutions by a thoughtful 
and discriminating study of story literature, 
and by effective means of placing such litera- 
ture in the hands of those who desire to use 
it. The committee also suggests that the sub- 
iect of storytelling is worthy of the consider- 
ation of the universities, the colleges, and the 
high schools of the country, to the end that 
students may appreciate and value the oppor- 
tunities for service in a field of such possibili 
ties as are presented to those who possess, 
and who have the power to communicate. 
their own love of literature to the boys and 
girls of their time. 
Annie Carrot, Moore, Chairman. 
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TOO MANY CARDS UNDER 
JECT HEADING 


In the card catalogs of larg 


collections, our readers are trequent 
fronted by an accumulation ol ard 
given topic, so great as to requir 


ble outlay of time and patiet 

the individual title needed. Som 
large groups may be broken up by 
tion into sub-groups, ¢.g., systematic U1 


school text-books, etc., but suc! 
has to be done with caution and 
still leaves us with too many card 


given head. 

How large can these sub-group 
becoming unmanageable to the pul 
the reference librarian, and how 


individual cards be arranged in order 
answer the questions they are gat! 
gether to answer? 

At least three arrangements ar 
(1) alphabetical by author, (2) chi 
either by date of pul lication,* or by 
of the period which the book descr 
a division into two or three broad 
ical periods (e.g., by centuries), witl 
betic arrangement of cards under each 

The first arrangement is what we ar 
customed to, but when there at ul 
inches of cards under the given t 
extremely tiresome job to pick 
work, or a recent work on the 1h} 


there is always an unpleasing mixtu! 
and new titles side by side. On the h 
this arrangement enables the refer 
rian to answer quickly the 
“Brewster's Essays on trade” wv 
thors’ forenames are not known ofthat 
where the great size which our 

now attaining, makes it impracticabl 

in the catalog under the auth rs na 
the book. In this type of question of 
cient importance to influence strot 
mode of arrangement? 

The second arrangement enables t! 
to find quickly the latest (not n 
best) book on the subject and also 
the literature of any given period toget! 
makes it absolutely impossible to repiy 
to the request suggested above f 
ster’s work.” 

Does not the third arrangement sat: 
torily solve the difficulty? The sub-divi 
for late books may be made as small a 
sired, while, if the other periods are not! 
tiplied too much, the request for “Br 
book” may be readily answered, for, in 
eral, the seeker will be able to assign 
proper period to his author, and, if he cai 
not, the searching in the three alphabet 
arrangements, placed side by side, is vers 
little trouble as compared with turning « 
from four to six inches of cards 


*Date of first edition to determine arrangement 


uld 
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Are there objections to the third system 
and has it as yet been put int ’ 


ong 


any card catalog 
STRATION OF THE THREE ARRANGEMENTS A 
PLIED TO THE CARDS UNDER THE HEAD 


IN GREAT BRITAIN COM MERCE 


sie 13 Hosack 1854 

Perris 190 1757 Mass 

Pettyt 100 Brewst R 889 

Raws 1888 60s Brewster 

Rawsor 95 Cary (c) 

R 2 68: Houghton o-1799 books 

Rr 16905 

Br 1702 
Cary 95 


Houghton 168t 
Massie 1757 
Pettyt 1680 


T. FRANKLIN CURRIER 


\LUMNI LIBRARY, MIAMI UNIVER 
SITY 


formally dedicz Commencement 


| ony 
idresses by Hon. W. L. Tobey. 
president of the Board of Trustees. and Dr 


Henry S. Pritchett, president of the Carnegie 
Foundation The building was occupied 
some weeks ago. though it is just now being 
finished at a cost of $85,000. The mat al is 
pressed bri k ‘ ith wl ite stone facings The 
interior walls are of light colored brick with 
plaster in natural sand finish. The chief ar 
chitectural feature of the building is the 
dome and rotunda. All interior woodwork 


ard furnishings are in mission oak 


Opening off the rotunda on cif 


r side are 
the two main reading rooms, with I 
dations for 192 readers and shelving for about 
12.000 volumes. On this floor also art libra 

i and cataloging rooms. The r ttunda 


delivery room. The second floor 


accommo- 


over to seminar roon ix in num- 
th accommodations for 84 reader and 
shelving for al ut 3000 An un 


room 


autiful and well-lighted stac 


* Histories of commerce are classe 1 in a separate 

subd n. Note that the titles given here are but 

emall selection of the total titles The third ar 
ne chould be introduced only wh the tit 


State Library Commissions 


4 
five d vith a total capacity of abou sa ae 
vi tandi it off from the 
rest tilding by automatic doors. The 
(a) toilet, janitor’s and unpacking room: 
t Chronological Recent books, The library at the pr time contaifis 
) la upwards f 29.000 volum The trustees f 
Reg 1848 yo8 Marshall Bérard 19 Miami University hav 
Rerard 19 Caillard Caillard 1003 t\ a bit of fore 
ster 1605 903 Perri Davidson 19 sient 1 in ne library huil jer 
Brev ter 3702 Root He ins 1901 in that thev hav ifelv prov ided for con 
Cary 169 rd Perri 1903 ion books 1 
Davidson, Davidsor Root 1903 many years to come The architect of tl et Bee Poe 
1898 898 Deis huilding is Frank L. Packard, Columbus, Ohi 
| Gt. Brit Col Col. Office. 1800-1899 books 
tought Frangois 1891 
Houg n 1681 8<4 Hosack } 4 T 
R07 
been informed that Houghton Mifflin ¢ vill 
g ou .. S. Pier’s “Cra ‘ 
copy submitted to the committee shows that Se, 
the specifications for thi kind of binding will 
be strictly followed 
e strictly followed 
PENNSYLVANIA FREE LIBRARY COMMIS 
SION 
\ report of t ictivities of the Free L: 
THE Librat vcity brary Commission was presents d at tl 
Pennsylvania Library Notes, July The pe Pie 
t the fiscal year — jt 
I, The statistics are given for AJ ril 1 
1910, as at that time th falling off in the eS Se 
work due to the increase of tarm operation oe tae 
and the close of the study club season beet 1 Gas 
The travelling library side of t 
ae 
moved along this year largely | t wn 
momentum. The supply of | has heen 
: too small to meet the demand har 
come from the peopl nt usly and a 
therefore it has been unnecessary do mucl 
bt advertisin: “\ wvisit wa made to gitan 
county la fall, as there had nevet been at a af a 
atis{ application from that county As a result Be 
livi 
livi two new stations were esta lished there. Dur a cs 
a ing the vear since June 1, 1900, 20,847 vol 
hese umes have been sent out to 367 points in the rs 
state. These books have been intended to 
in ger meet the 1 1< of 206 groups and individual D5 ae 
ign tie OF +} 242 Hection 
he can af en volumes to take the pl § nublic li ee 
- t { 
is vers went to 86 of tl publi | stud 
clubs sured 1614 volumes to aid them tn 
carrving n vork wl 1, | 
ement hecome numerous from tus to the extent of 1902 \ Lone nd 17 belle aie 


received 


go volumes to help 
g on their private studies 
explanation it should be said 
that it is not » policy of the Commission to 

an bocks in a town where there is a free 
library except through that institution. This 

ins that in the statment above made sev- 


i 
By way ot 


ral of the stations called public libraries 
might be termed study clubs. In a number 
f cases also there are two study clubs as- 


sisted through one station 

“In some towns there are several study clubs, 
all of which have asked for assistance. These 

wns are large enough to maintain good li- 
braries of their own, but do not do so. The 
fact that there are so many clubs shows the 
need of a local library, but the people do not 
realize it, because the interest is divided and 
attention is fixed on several points instead of 
one. Also the books used by these clubs are 
more expensive, and if we sent so many of 
them to these larger towns we must decline 
to send to other and smaller places which are 
less able to help themselves 

“In order to meet this situation it 
decided to have all the clubs receiving assist 
ance from us in any one town unite and s 
lect one point in which all our books will be 
placed so they may be accessible to all. There 
will be no lessening of the service rendered 
—jin fact in many cases it will be increased — 
but with all the people coming to one point 
it will emphasize the need of a local library 
and more than that, it wil! show very plainly 


has been 


that there is need in a library for many other 
things than fiction 
“Several requests for assistance hay ome 


tud hay 


from high schools where the é 
ites. Many 


heen preparing for essays or dé 


of the topics are such that there is no mate 
rial in book form but plenty in periodical 
To meet this need, which is also felt in the 
studv club work, we have begun the clipping 
of articles from periodicals and putting them 
into heavy paper covers for temporary use.” 


During last year a system of travelling h- 
braries has been organized by the Montrose 
Public Library for the benefit of the people 
in Susquehanna county. At the present time 
they report 19 stations which they supply 


with books 


State Library Assoctations 


ILLINOIS LIBRARY 


The annual 


ASSOCIATION 


meeting of the Tlinois 
y Association will be held in Rock 
I<land on Oct. 11, 12 and 13, 1910. The Iowa 
Association will meet in Davenport 
and the Executive boards 
four jomnt meetings 
Association will be the guest 
Rock Island Public Library, and the 


tine 


of the 
sessions 
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vill begin on Tuesday afternoon 
until Thursday on 

The fellowing is a preliminary 
this meeting: 


attern 


Tuesday, Oct. 11 
ifternoon Illinois session: Symp 
Vacation experiences; Reports % 
bers attending the Bibliographic ‘| 
Brussels 

Evening. — Joint reception to both 
tions by the tri-cities 

We in ~sday, Oct. 12 
Vorning. — Illinois 


m cha 


Carl B. Roden: New wrinkles; Lab 
Library halls for lectures; Chicag 
lines of work. 

Afternoon. — Joint session, in 


Miss Edna Lyman, Children’s work 
Evening.— Joint public meeting 


erounds; Lecture with stereopticon, by 
De Groot 
Thursday, Oct. 13 
Vorning. — [hinots ss} 
Illinois Library Commission 
(a) Round table for small lib: 
(b) Commission work l 
Ifternoon if int ses n 
ium: Lecture by Dr. Richard Burt 
It is hoped that this program will att 
large att 
ind t < Ww 
cordially id 
WV ) 


Libraro Schools and Traininc 
Classes 


ALABAMA SUMMER LIBRARY COL 

Che third annual summer 
training was given by the Alabama Stat 
partment of Archives and Hist 
Library Extension Division, 
16, covering a pc riod of fiv yeeks 

Instruction was given by means of i 
In connection with these three to four 
practice work is required each day. 5 
are held daily and ree 
hours of the student’s time 

The course of study includ 
in classification, the making of a dicttona 
catalog, reference work, government docu 
ments, book selection and buying, library ad 
ministration, accessioning and shelf-listing 
and the study of the loan system best adapte« 
to the small library 


uire from five t 


ed imstruct 


The Dewey Decimal Classification 
taught. Lectures were given on the ditt 
classes and these followed up by practi 
work in classifying selected books trom cae 
class 


in cataloging co 
small library, nar 


The instruction 
entries most used in the 


names. 


author, title and subject with special emphasis 
on analytics. 

The reference course included a selected 
list of books recommended for the reference 
collection of a small hbrary 

The lectures on government documents cov- 
ered a list of those that should be found in 
a small library with instruction as to the best 
arrangement and how to catalog 

In the lectures on book selection the com- 
parative values of different were con- 
sidered 


The adn inistration course c nsisted ot dis- 


cussions on the business sid ft the hbrary, 
the relation of the librarian to the public and 
to the trustees, and the meat f popularizing 


the hbrary 

The comparative 
done by means of 
while the one re 
library was taken u ] 


n 
dren's Librarians closed its ninth year of 
work. Recent appointments of students are 


as follews 
Carrie M. 


Akin, Evansville, Ind 


ibrarian of Public Library, Winnetka, Il 

usmine Britton, Katalla \laska Smith 
College, A.B. 1907 Appointed head of 
Children’s department Public Library, 


Spokane, Wash 


Bertha Franc: Burtch, Dayton, O Ap- 
pointed librarian North Bennett Street In- 
dustrial School, Boston, Ma 

Ethel Kell Painesdal Micl App inted 
librarian, Sarah Sargent Paine Memorial 
Library, Painesdale, Mich 

Fannie Kerr, Salem, O University of 
Wooster, 1007-1908 Appointed head of 
Children’s department, Public Library, Kal- 
amazoo, Mich 


Wis Appointed 
Public 


lean McLe: d, aukee, 


children’s librarian, Chicag: Library, 

CI icago, Il] 

The following students have heen appointed 
to the Brooklyn Public Library: 


Franklin Bache. 

Mary Brinsmade, Washington, Conn 
College, A.B. 1909 

Edna Sophia Smith, Watertown, N. Y 

Dorothea Thomas. Willimantic, Conn 

Marie Elizabeth Wallace, Wynnewood, Pa 
The following students have been appointed 

to the staff of the Carnegie Library of Pitts 

burgh: 

Margaret Kelly 


Washington, D. C 
Vassar 


Louise 


ittsbureh, Pa. Wo- 
Neoe of Raltim 


Vassar 


leg re, A.B 
Row Milwaukee, Wi 


1907-TGOS 


man’s C 
Dorothy 
College, 
Grace Shepperson 
Anna Mav Slease, Pittsburgh, Pa 
College of Baltimore. A.P. 1902 
College. A.M. 1007 


Woman's 


Radcliffe 
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Grace M. Starkey, Pittsburgh, Pa) Womans 
ge of Baltimore, A.B. 1go9 


Margaret G. Curran, class of toto, has 


signed her position as children’s lbrarian 
the Carnegie Libr i ure ) ept 
a] n the ¢ arty ft 
St. Louis Public Lib 

Lilian A. Sutherl 
Library School, 1905-190 
Training Schoo! r Childrer irians 
TQO8-1900, has 1 ened | t 
Children's partment i 
brary f Pittsburel 
the Loan departme 1 cl 
work in the R nberge Ga t 


Te Xas 


MARRIE 

Blanche A. L, | Pratt tu 
School 1905-1906 student Lining 
School for Childr Librariar 


till Aug 20 under t! lirect Melvil 


Dewey ith 


director, assisted by Alice Sanborn, Eu 
phemia K. Corwin and Mabel Brag 

Mr Dewev gave lectur D | Jua it 
of librarian: Ffficiency; Method Time 
savers: Classification. Dr. Fliza M. Mosher 
discussed “Health lera | 
brary staff;” Mr \dd all 
president of the Ohio Federation of Wor 
Club addre ed the Cc! | 1 Tl} library 
and the club woman:;” Mrs. L. S. | brid 
spoke on “The influence of books in ten nt 
work:” Professor A. S. Root gave imstru 
tive lectures on G viibra College ret 
erence work. and the origin of printing; Mr 
Frank Chapin Bray talked on the Chautauqua 

ur 

Acide from tl lect } 

f study included | mn th 
i ubject ca t ‘ it 
ence. library handwriting, note taking, order 

utine, author number helf listing, alpha 
beting, bookbinding and mending, bibliog 
nhy. government documents. | 
ganization and admuinistt n, bool ! 
tion and buyir building and lipment 
work with children, schools and clubs and 
library extension Lectur I] d 
by practice work which was carefull cd 
Opportunity was given for questions and di 
cussion of problems relating to ' ex 
periens ind for consultation with the in 
etrnetor 

Th Chautauqua and Patterson libraries 


an 
loan systems was 
illustrating each, 
ngth 
L FOR CHILDREN’S 1. Mill irried 
,IRRARIANS Miller June 27, ror 
ed 
ie 
a 
7 


and bool from the New York and Ohio 
state travelling hbraries were used for refer- 
ence and practical work 

Visits re made to the Buffalo Public 
Library, Niagara Falls Public Library, James 


Prendergast Library and Art Metal Con- 


struction Company at Jamestown 

So fine a spirit of fait! fulness, enthusiasm 
and good fellowship prevailed that much was 
accomplished in the six weeks Strenuous 
class work was supplemented by 1 laxation 
through the attractions which Chautauqua af- 
fords, and by occasional social festivities in- 
cluding receptions at the Atheneum and a 
picnic at Barcelona Beach 

The registration was the largest in the his- 
tory of the school, including 43 students, rep- 
resenting libraries of the following 14 states: 
Ohio. 22: New York, 4; Pennsylvania, 3; 
Illinois, 2; Indiana, 2; Missouri, 2, and 1 each 
from Connecticut, Georgia, Kansas, North 
Dakota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Texas, 
West Virginia 

There were many visiting librarians, trus- 
tees and others interested in library work who 
attended special lectures and c nsulted in re- 
gard to library matters, making this feature 
a very important part of the work 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL 


The Columbia University Summer School 
offered this year three courses in library 
economy (St Bibliography; S2 Book selec- 
tion and book buying; $3 Cataloging and 
classification ) 

St Bibliography. Instructions and prob- 
lems in the use of the standard works of ref- 
erence, general and special encyclopedias, dic 
tionaries, annuals, atlases, indexes to period- 
icals, general literature and government doc 
uments, Miss Catherine S. Tracey, librarian 
of the Reform Club Library, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Miss Helen Rex Keller, Colum- 
bia University Library. 

Lectures were given as follows: The bib- 
liography of education, Professor Paul Mon- 
tor of the new “Cyclopedia of educa- 
tion:” The science of history, The bibhogra- 

history, Professor James T. Shotwell; 
Pest books in English literature, Professor 
William P. Trent: The literature of the Toth 
century. Professor John Erskine; The litera 
ture of philosophy, Dr. Harold C. Brown: 
The literature of architecture, Mr. Edward 
R. Smith. librarian of the Avery Library, 
Columbia University; The literature of polit 
ical science Mr Frederick C Hicks, super- 
intendent of Reading Rooms, Columbia Uni- 
versity: The Applic d sciencs reference part- 
ment. Mr. Edward H. Stevens, librarian Pratt 
Institute Free Library; The municipal refer- 
ence library, Mr. Robert Whitten, librarian 
Public Service Commission, New York City; 
The history of libraries, illustrated with slides, 
Mr. W. Dawson Johnston, librarian to the 
University: The Grolier Club and its library 
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Libraries of colonial New York, their found- 
Mr. Austin B. Keep. 
Miss Mildred C. Collar, librarian to Hon 


ers and patrons, 


Invention of printing, 
Technical side of printing, 
illustration, History of the art of 
ing, Biblicphiles, Old libraries, Famous 
sales, Books about books 

k selection and book buying. 


Jo0k selection and book evaluation, 
Miss Isabella M. Cooper, reference librarian 
Newark Public Library; Selection of period- 


books. Miss Clara W. Hunt, superintendent 
of the Children’s department, Brooklyn Pub 
lic Library; The publisher and the child's 
hook, Mr. Montrose J. Moses, instructor New 
York University Summer School; Maps and 
The English booksell 
The American booksellers, The bookseller 
the librarian, Mr. Frederick W. Jenkins, su 
Scribner's Sons; American and foreign trad 
Trade bibliography, Book trade, 
tions, Rare books, Mr. Joseph Plass, assistant 
Order division, Library of Congress; 
hia University Library and its methods, Mis 
Harriet B. Prescott, supervisor Catalog d 
partment, Columbia University Library: ° 
Order department and its records, Miss Ethel 
3udington, supervisor Order departm: 
Columbia University Library 

S3 Cataloging and « 
ler, instructor; Miss Sara L 
bia University Library, reviser 
Newark Public 
Library, the Lenox Library, the new 
ing, and the Tompkins 
Park branches of the New York Public [1 
Union Theological Seminary Li 
brary, the Grolier Club Library, 
Page & Co. publishing house, the Baker 
Taylor bookstore, and the Pfister I 


Square and Seward 


DREXEL INSTITUTE LIBRARY SC 


Graduates of the school have 
to the following positions: 


Library, Duluth, Minn. 

Hoskins, assistant 

Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Howell, ‘10, assistant, 
of the American Society of Civil Engin 
New York City 

Miss Grace J. McIntosh, ’1o, assistant 


Miltanna Rowe, 
Library, Spearfish, S. D 


{sepiemover, 10 
Mr Henry W. Kent, at the Grolier Club: 
1) 
ibula, 
book 
| bind 
bi 0k 
Aids 
\fice 
ing ( 
Miss Alice R. Eaton, 07, assistant, Publi 
é Library, Utica, N. Y. 
Mis Teanr Griffin assistant Public 
ury 
bra 
rian, Library Association lontgomery 
Ala 
Nort 
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Mrs. Elizabeth M. 
sistant, Library 
of Civil Engineers, 

Miss Edna S. Stewart, 
dren’s 


lyn, N. 


MAINE SUMMER LIBRARY 

The Summer library 
der the auspices of the 
mission by Mrs. Frances Rathbone Coe, ende d 
July 26, 1910. 
There were fifteen persons in the class, with 
17 during one week, 
the Bangor Public 
other persons attended some 
The classes were held in the library ot the 
University of Maine in Orono, six miles from 
Bangor —a delightful location for a summer 
school. Although [ 
of the University, 
tesy and interest of the 
rian that the library and campus were made 
a i and the class 
was held amid most satisfactory and helpful 


its three weeks’ 


vailable to the 


conditions 


The course was pl: anned to be 
not to take on the 
brarv school, but to ey 
the librarians composing the class 
the elementary principles of all needed records 
en up, while three lessons 
te d to cataloging, to classi 
and to reference work. Il 
hand for examina 
$0,000 volumes was 


in a library were 
aw ek were at 
fication of books, 


lustrative material was at 
tion, and the library 
at the disposal of the class for practice work 


and for illustration. Is is especially adapted 


to this use, for 


and its policy generous 

Besides the regular class work, 
given the class by the librarian of this library, 
Mr. Ralph K. Jones, i 


a few does;” Mr 


the Millicent Library, 
the method there 


fiction:” and by 


president of the Maine 
on the “Work of 

travelling libraries.” 
class and the staff of the 
for a social afternoon, 


joved. 


The course was 


in the state 
NEW YORK 


In order to meet 
mand for training 


offer a special course t 
to prepare 


dents who wish 


hbrarie Ss, legislative 
departments and 
ciological character 
such lectures, courses, 


‘to, reference as- 
American Society student an intelligent 
methods in general us¢ 
assistant in chil- In addition to this 
Library, Brook- special points 
reference libraries 
Colson, state law 
Lester, state legis! 

Extended practic 
hours, or 13 working 
of the law hbrary 
ence section will ep 
rapid growth of — 
versified and 


York City. 


SCHOOL 
conducted un- 
Maine Library Com- 


staff and various 
of the talks 


» Summer School 
was through the cour- 
authorities and libra- 


, librarian of 
“Selection of 


Commission, State 
commission and its 


library to her home 
i was much en- 


> to any library worker 


of a distinctly 
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members of 


the law library 


vidual student 


tematic work 
work will be 


cisions of the 


elementary, 


of a summer li 
first of all, helpful to 


as an elective 
However, 


an opportunity 


seniors in the 
special work 


up-to-date 
talks were 
don'ts and 
Mass... on deficiencies in 
Estabrook, For 
Library 
invited the 


ject headings, 
work formerly 


Frances RATHBONE CoE. Jean Hawkins, 
SCHOOL York State 
growing de rector’s assistant 


in special lines of librarv Library, will cf 
work, the New York State Library School will Order work and 
rly qualified stu the increasing 
work in law _ his time, Mr. Biscoe will relinquish the « 
municipal reference in National bibliography 
so. be taken by Mr 
will include sume general charge of the 


of courses 


section will permit thi 
varied largely to 


be kept as elasti 


librarians as to its direct value 
of work Arrangements 
which seniors in the 
special work in la 
legislative reference 

This special course 


to train for these special lines of wor 
than for work 1 


not lead to a degree All work will be 
ly supervised and only high 
cepted, consequently only high grad 
dates will be accepted 
requirements will be 
but at least college or law 
will be required for admission and the 
reserved to reject a 


education. No special 
will be accepted for less th ina school year 
further details 
School 

Several changes 
structional force 
erine Dame will 


Junior classificat 


417 


given in the regular school as = give the 
technical 
in libraries 


the 


legislative 


D 
B 


librarian 


500 


actual work 
refet 


and 
di 


both 
reterence 
o be 
indi 


vill 

the 
ind 


the amount and oh eter of library te« clini jue 
required will be largely determing d by 


cle 


rence 


lines 


by 


take 


and 


nly as 
definitely 
k rather 
to 


the 


will 


riwid 


candi 
entram 


ent, 


school graduation 
right 
with marked 
general 


cours¢ 


Registrar 


in 


Kath 


Sub 


Sion 


The 


Mi 
New 


di 


York State 


in 


ount of 


lurse 
will 


Seminat 


K. Watter 


ort, 
he te 
New 
‘ conterence | 
ubl nlaw or 
e held by Mr. | 
rian, and Mr. ¢ 
reference 
reasing work 
the needs of 
The course in eeneral 
as is consistent with 
= 
hy necial course alone 
B. | 
= 
by Mics Bacon, tm 
taught by Miss Bacon. ve 
» will be in charge | 
sclassifier of thd 
Mr. C. P. P. Vitz, 
a 
4 
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PRATT INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
[he practical work preliminary to that of 
the class-room begins this year on Thursday, 
Sept. 15. Examinations for those conditioned 
will be held Sept. 13 at the Library School. 
Lectures begin on Oct. 3, Founder’s Day. 
There will be no changes in the faculty the 


coming year, so far as known, except the 
withdrawal of Miss Lord from the lecture 
course on Book buying 
PERSONAL NOTES 
Miss Florence Higley (Pratt, 1910) has 


been appointed librarian to the American 


Book Co., New Ye rk City 


Miss Alexandrine La Tourette ( Pratt, 
1gok) resiened the librarianship of Stevens 
Point (Wis.) Normal S hool in June, and 
has spent the summet abroad 

Mics Susan Molleson (Pratt, 1910) has 


been engaged as assistant im the Children’s 
Museum, Brooklyn 
Miss Anne V. C. Taggart (Pratt, 1910) 
has been engaged as librarian of the Annie 
Halenbake Ross Library, of Lock Haven, Pa 
Mr. Sloan D. Watkins (Pratt, 1908) has 
resigned the librarianship of West Virginia 
University for reasons of health 
Mary W. Pruner, Directos 


Library Economy and bistory 
PERIODICALS 


Library Association Rec rd, August, con 
tains “Notes on the disposal of duplicates,” 
by S. A. Pitt 

Library World, August, contains “Rules 
and regulations for lending libraries,” by P 
E. Farrow, and “The L. A. examinations, 
i910: a criticism of the papers ;” “National 
bibliographies,” by R \. Peddie 

New York Libraries, August, contains 
“Meeting the demand for a printed catalogue,” 
by C. P. P. Vitz; “Illustrations for children’s 
books,” by Annie Thaxter Eaton, “Vote on 
best books of 1909 for a village library,” by 
Martha Thorne Wheeler 


La Bibliofilia, May, contains “Paper and 
its manufacture across the ages,” by 
Blanchet: “Books unknown to bibliographers,” 
by L. S. Olschki 


Bollettino delle Biblioteche Popolari, August, 
contains a report of the Milan popular libra 
ries covering the year 19009, showing a circu 
lation of 250,782 volumes, an increase of 55, 
141 volumes over 1908. Of this total of 259, 
>82 volumes, 67,107 are credited to use with 
in the buildings, and 192,675 volumes to home 
The volumes for home use are distrib 
79,071 


uted into 7803 volumes for the classics 
for literature, which includes fiction; 62,800 
for text-books, which includes children’s read- 
ing; 42,921 for scientific works. The total 
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cardholders is 12,291, and the 

used 185,058 times Phere is an 
distribution of cardholders im 
occupation, or rather, the distri 
bution is not so much a distribution of card 
holders, but of the occupations represented 
in the 185,958 withdrawals otf books. Thi 
that 49 per cent. of the readers ar 
14 per cent. clerks; 28 per cent 
students; 2 per cent. profe ssional men; 5 pet 
cent women. Several pages of the report at 
taken up with an account of school librari 
showing a total number 2288 | 


volumes 
tributed among 56 schools, with a total u 
of 30,865 


number of 
cards were 
interesting 
clas cs by 


shows 
workmen ; 


Bogsamlingsbladet, the Danish quarterly 
April-May, marks the beginning of a new era 
n the life of the Danish hbrary jour il 
Henceforth it will appear every month, and 
be the joint organ of the National library 
committee (Statens bogsamling komite) at 
of the Society of Public Libraries of Det 
mark. The new editors are the well-kn 
public library pioneers, 


Steenberg f 
the committee, and J. N Hoirup on behalt 


of the Society The present doubk number 
contains a sympathetic article on the lat 
Bjornstjerne Bjornson, at address by Chiet 


Librarian H. O. Lange, Royal Library, ¢ 
penhagen, on the present library situation 
Denmark, and a report of the recent meeting 
in Fredericia of the chosen representat 
for the libraries of the various Dani h prov 
inces 

De Boekzaal., 
and journalist two centurie 


Kleerkooper; “The Netherlands 


April, contaims “Newspap 
ago.” by M. \ 
blind 


brary,” by J. H. Ekering: “Tiustrated book 
for children,” by © Veth: an account of t! 
second annual meeting of th Society f 


Public Libraries in the Neth rlands 
AMERICAN LIBRARIES 
Brookline (Mass.) P. 1 The librar 


building was opened with appropriate e¢ 


new 


cises Aug. 3T. 

Helena (Mont.) P. L. Excellent list f 
reference have been issued in the library 
Rulletin. A reminder is her with given 
lists as follows: Dante (in library’s Bulletu 
29, December, 1905); Arthurian legend 
(Bulletin 31, December, 1006) ; Goethe (Bul 
letin 33, December, 1907): Modern drama 
tists (Bulletin 37, December, 1009) 


Indiana State Normal School L. The new 
$150,000 building has been completed and wa 
dedicated June 21, 19010 

Las Cruces, N. Mex. 
Agriculture 1 Che installation of new 
racks in the library has added substantially t 
the book capacity, providing space for several 
thousand additional new books 

Pasadena (Cal.) P. L. (Rpt year 
ing June 30, 1910; in M mthly Bulletin, 


Mexico College 


ct 


el d 


July, 


il 
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p. 4-6.) Added, by purchase 3608; by gitt 
231: total 30,311. New registration 2180 | 
ued, home use 181,524. Receipts $23,086.11; 


expenses $16,741.85 (books $4065.60, light 
$417.58, printing, stationery, stamps $222.30) 


The total home circulation showed an in 
crease of 14,727 over last year, and 1t includ 
statistics trom the central! library, the North 
Pasadena branch and from the East !’ 
dena branch for five months Both «1 
branches need more books and the demand 
will be provided for in the coming year. 


Passaic (N. J.) (20th and rpt 

1907-8-9, period ending July 1, 1909.) 
Added during 1908-1909, (562; total 22,001 
Total circulation 169,193 during 1908,1909, an 
increase of 13,033 over the previous year 

\ larger stock of books ts needed The 
work of the main library is seriously ham 


pered by the crowded conditions, and the 
need of added rented quarter 1s urged, es 
pecially in order to establish a city statisti al 


department and a local history department 
The ection around the Bridge 1s suggested 
as a desirable quarter of the city in which to 
open a new branch library and reading room 
During the vear 1908-1900 18,064 volumes m 
foreign languages were circulated 


voria (Tl) (30th rpt year end 
ine Mav roto.) Added 6000 (by gitt 
40): total 120,351 Issued, home use 207, 
o7o, a gain of 5470 over the previous veat 
Active membershty 0418 Receipts $19, 


1 
106.35: expenses $19,453.48 (hooks $3730.82, 
neriodicals $717.11, salaries $8252.61, furmiture 
and fixtures $193.50) 

A new branch library, the Lincoln branch, 
was opened on Oct. 9 in the Manual Training 
High School. A new building for this branch 
is being planned through the gift of $20,000 
from Mr. Carnegi 

The children’s room has been transferred 
from the main floor of the library to the 
ground floor 

The iuvenile circulation was 41,504 and the 
circulation from the branch libraries 41,695 
The circulation from the libraries in the 
chools has decreased, owing to the opening 
of the new Lincoln branch. The circulation 
from the Washington branch has also some 
what decreased 


Oueens Borough (N. Y.) P. L. (Rpt 
vear 1900.) Added 15,912; total 123,960. Is 
sued, home use 651,305. Registration 15,301, 
including 5130 renewals; active membership 
40,332 

The total number of foreign books circu 
lated was 7703. of which the larger part con 
sisted of German hooks. French, Italian, Bo 
hemian and Polish books are used in small 
quantities 

No new branch was opened during the year, 
but a travelling library was placed at Wood 
side large enough to rank as a small branch, 
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and it is planned to provide a suitable branch 
here bably in 
A special annotated list of children’s book 
n n the Cl lepartment, and 
thre it hoank« were 
sho Fight per u fully passed 
the examination for the apprenti class A 
chat vas made in the lighting stem, im 
volving a ving to the library 
St. Low (M Rp year end 
ing May 30, 1910 Added 2211 (net) 


clusive of 308.353 vol 
readin 1 Active 
membership &7.660. BR t year end 
ing ror 1.01 per 


This report 1 f | as Mr 
Bostwicks’ first report as brat f the St 
Louis Public Library. upon which off ! 
entered Oct. 1, 10090 The chret ¢ nts of the 
vear were the completion and opening of the 
Crunden and Soulard brane! librar 
marked and rapid prog n the new cen 
tral building: the organization of the new d 
partment for work wit! ldren, beside the 
placing of deposits in numeron 
tions. and considerable extension gererally ot 
the library's work 

The staff no mprises 16Q persor and 
there are now five library branche ry cixth 
the Divoll braneh, is netruction. and 
will probably be ready for ofiening 
Under the sent nre of tl (art rte 
gift there are hr } nlanr 1 fer 
but. Mr. Bostwick considers, that 1f the pr 
portions hetween the number of branche ind 
the population obtaming in the majority of 
the larger cities should be followed out in St 
Louis. that 12 or 15 branches will ultimatel 
he necessary. Progress on the ne buildings 
has heen rapid, and at the date of this report 


the steel framework for the entire building 
was erected and the riveting almost com 
pleted All foundation walls were finished, 
and walls of the east, west and south wings, 
tegether with their roofs, were almost com 
plete 

Reports of departments are given fully, and 
indicate progressive and energetic work “In 
Tanuarv the reclassification of the library, 
involving a change from the Harris to the 
Decimal classification, interrupted four year 
ago. was again taken up. It is estimated that 
if nothing occurs to cause delay the work 
will require three years The catalog 1s 
heinge changed from the class to the diction 
arv form at the same time with the reclassifi 
cation’ 

It is planned to establish a separate tech 
nology or applied science room on removal 
to the new building, and in anticipation of 
this reference books on technical subjects 
have heen separated from the main reference 


a 
| 
nd 
| 
ral 
at 
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collection and shelved at the south end of 
the reference room. “The collection thus 
formed has been placed in charge of Mr. F. 
A. Waite, for some time first assistant in the 
department. In this connection the sets of 
sheets of German patent reports for many 
years in storage, and therefore difficult for 
the public to consult, are being arranged by 
classes and will soon be accessible. In an- 
other part of the room has been shelved a 
selected group of about 500 books and pam- 
phlets relating to charities, crime and various 
related questions of social and public service. 
These will be kept together for the reference 
use of social service workers, students of the 
school of philanthropy and other interested 
persons. Another collection that is expected 
to prove of great use is the file of newspapers 
and magazine Clippings, portraits and prints 
which has just been begun, and is being car- 
ried forward by systematic codperation of 
assistants in all departments.” 

“A special department of children’s work 
has been organized and placed in charge of 
Miss Mary Douglas, late assistant to the head 
of this department in the New York Public 
Library, Miss Annie Carroll Moore, with the 
expectation that the methods so successfully 
used by Miss Moore to co%rdinate and sys- 
tematize the work could be profitably em 
ployed to unite and strengthen the similar work 
here. The branch children’s rooms in this 
library, though most excellently and efficient- 
ly conducted, had been, up to this time, in a 
measure independent. Besides the duties of 
general oversight of this work, the super- 
visor has charge of the children’s room at the 
Central library 

“The enlarged quarters which the children’s 
department at the Central library has en- 
joyed during the past year have affected the 
work favorably in many ways. Ample space 
is now provided for the exclusive use of the 
children, and the results are satisfactory to 
adults as well. Adequate shelf room has per 
mitted a better arrangement of the books and 
the children are learning to browse and make 
their own choice, thus simplifying the routine 
duties of the assistants and giving more op- 
portunity for personal work at the shelves 
with the children who need help. On Sun- 
days from 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. the children’s room 
has heen open for reading room use, in charge 
of an assistant whose work has been entirely 
or largely with children. 

“The separation of the hooks to be used 
by the Travelling Library Department from 
those in the central children’s room has been 
advantageous to both departments, and the 
work of further separating the collection 
and establishing a collection to be used by 
the Station Department has begun.” 

The children’s rooms in both the Crunden 
and Soulard branches are especially equipped 
and furnished with carefully selected chil- 
dren’s collections. The establishment of these 
two rooms mark important events in the de- 
velopment of the children’s work. 
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The issue of a staff paper was begun in 
October. It is entitled Staff Notes, and now 
appears weekly. Efforts to keep the library 
well before the public are made through t} 
issue of the Monthly Bulletin, newspay 
items, library exhibits, etc. 

A beginning has been made toward th 
formation of a collection of music scores | 
circulation. Reports of the various branch: 
are included, but lack of space forbids further 
quotation. The assembly rooms at the dif 
ferent branches have been used with fr 
quency. The report is generously illustrat 
and attractively printed. 


Tacoma (Wash.) P. L. 
ending June 30, 1910.) Added &469; total 
48,562. Active borrowers 10,393 Issu 
home use 200,411. Receipts for general 
penses $29,052.98; receipts for branch li! 
huilding $5000; expenses $25,871.16 (bindin 
$1276.65, books $6268.30, periodicals $950.29) 

The reorganization of the adult loan dé 
partment was the most important featur: 
the year’s work. “A more flexible and 
rate charging system has been installed, met! 
ods and records made more systematic ar 
accurate. the privileges of the public larg 
extended, every effort made to improve tl! 
quality of our service, and to make the li 
brary attractive and easy to use.” 

The work with schools is increasing rapid 
ly. Deposit stations are greatly needed. It 
is planned to start an apprentice class in tl! 
fall. Four untrained assistants have b 
added to the staff, owing to the rapid incre 
of the work. The City Counci! appropriat 
$so00 in November for a branch library buil 
ing. At present the library has two branch: 
the South Tacoma branch contains 1474 vol 
umes; the East branch contains about 144 
volumes. 

In the main building the book capacity 
inadequate, and the newspaper reading r 
is hadly situated and also inadequate 

In the reference room a beginning has heen 
made of a collection of clippings from local 
newspapers. An effort has also heen made 
build up a good collection of technical book 

The total circulation of children’s hool 
from the central library and from branche 
and schools during the vear was 77,170 

FOREIGN 

British Museum (Rpt.— year ending 
March 31, 1910.) The total number of vi 
itors to the museum was 708,836, as against 
743.413 in 1908. The total number of visits 
by readers to the reading room was 217,075 
giving a daily average of 719, as against a 
total of 231,544 in 1908. The number of visit 
of students to particular departments was 
58.065, as against 55.676 in too8. 26.576 hook 
and pamphlets have heen added to the gener! 
librarv: of these 6214 were gifts: 14.313 Tr 
ceived by copyright: 273 by colonial copy 
right: so8 by international exchange; 21,044 
acquired by purchase. To the map collection 
108 atlases, 97 parts of atlases, and 1599 maps 


(16th rpt. — y 
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in 6480 sheets have been added, and 12,140 
musical publications have been added to the 
music collection. The library also received 
by copyright 3439 newspapers, comprising 
234.428 single numbers; of these 1213 were 
published in London and its suburbs ; 1669 1n 
other parts of England and Wales and in the 
Channel Islands; 315 in Scotland, and 242 in 
Ireland; 5 sets comprising 613 single numbers 
were received by colonial copyright; 260 sets, 
comprising 37,824 single numbers of colonial 
ind foreign newspapers, have been presented ; 
ind &o sets, comprising 16 volumes and 14,045 
ingle numbers of current colonial and for- 
eien newspapers, have been purchased; 127 
Pnelish books printed before 1640 and 66 in- 
cunabula have also been added 


Londen. Royal Society of Medicine. The 
Society has recently offered to prepare gratis 
for its fellows living abroad short abstracts 
of papers, and even of books, upon any medi 
cal subject, and to search for or check refer- 
ences to medical literature. This new exten 
ion of privilege has been warmly welcomed 
by manv members of the Society living in re 
mote parts of the world 


Finland The public library and reading 
room in Helsingfors has changed its name to 
Helsinefors Stads Bibliotek, and ts to be en 
larged and to be made more complete by for- 
eign literature The student’s library (Stu- 
dentkarens Bibliotek), in the same city, has 
heen allowed a yearly appropriation of 5000 
Finnish mark by the government 


Germany The central Library for the 
Rlind. in Leipzig, says the RBérsenblatt fiir 
den deutschen Ruchhandel (July 11, toto), 
now numbers about 3000 volumes. The third 
supplement to the catalog was published this 
vear. Use is steadily increasing. Circulation 
in 1007 was 788; in half of toro, 108s Pack- 
ages sent outside of Leipzig, by post: 1909, 
342; 1910, 280 


Naples, Italy. Tt is stated that Professor 
Zaniboni has been arrested on the charge of 
stealing several hundred volumes of rare 
books from Neapolitan libraries 


Sweden. The Bérsenblatt fiir den deutschen 
Buchhandel, July 8, 1910, reports that the 
Roval Library in Stockholm added 50,113 
printed pieces in 1909 (38,390 in the Swedish 
section, 11,723 in the foreign), of which 13. 
207 ~were by purchase, exchange or gift 
Manuscript accessions amounted to 86. The 
society Oskar 11.’s Vandringsbibliotek has de 
cided to send out 20 new travelling libraries 
(of which four to Eastern Asia) in 1910 

The Baérsenblatt fiir den deutschen Buch 
handel of June 18 reports that travelling li 
braries for postal officials are planned in 
Sweden. consisting mainly of Swedish and 
foreign literature on the postal service 


F. W. 
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ApvertistncG. Dana, J. C., ed. Modern Amet 
ican library economy as illustrated by the 
Newark (N. I.) Free Public Library: Ad 
vertising, by J. C. Dana. 31 p. O. Wood 
stock, Vt., 1910 
To be reviewed in a coming number of the 

LIBRARY JOURNAI 

Catatoc carp. (Described and illustrated im 
the Official Gazette of the United States 
Patent Office, Aug. 23, 1910. 157-825.) 

A form of catalog card with a water-proof 
material covering the face of the projecting 
edge. The patent is assigned to the Library 
Bureau. 

Dayton, O., MUSEUMS, LIBRARIES AND VOCA 
TIONAL scHooLS: a forecast for Dayton 
(In Greater Dayton, August, p. 49-51.) 
Statistics compiled by J. C. Dana and Miss 

Clatworthy show the activity of the Dayton 

Public Library as compared with 16 of the 

largest cities, and Miss Doren prcsents the 

opportunities offered by Dayton for future hh 
brary development. 

New York Pupstic Lisrary. David, A. C 
New York Public Library: the most 1m 
portant of the great American educational 
institutions. (/n the Architectural Record 
September, 1910.  28:145-172.) 

A brief descriptive account of the building 
followed by many pages of beautiful and im 
teresting illustrations of its details 
Pump, Alex. J., ed. Library encyclopaedia 

by the foremost authorities. 700 p demy 

O. (In preparation.) Subscription vol 

ume 30 shillings 

If work is sold to non-subscribers after 
publication price will be raised Address A 
J. Philip, borough librarian, Gravesend 


Pup, Alex. J The production of the 
printed catalogue. Lond., Atkinson, Ltd. 
1910. O. $5 


SrorY-TELLING. Lyman, Edna. Story telling ; 
what to tell and how to tell it. N. Y., 
McClurg, 16°, 75 c. net 
Just published 


University oF CALIFORNIA. Doe Memorial | 
Huber, W. L. The Doe Memorial Library, 
University of California. (/n the Engr 
neering Record, Aug. 27, 1910. 62:240-242.) 
Floor plans and description of the new li 

brary building for the University of Califor 

nia, costing when completed approximately 
$1,000,000 
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Bisset, Marvin D., for more than 20 years 
librarian at Dartmouth College, retires this 
fall on the Carnegie endowment to go to the 
Chicago Theological Seminary, to be in charge 
of work for which he has always had a liking 
and which he could not carry along on ac 
count of his many other duties at Dartmouth, 


Bostwick, Arthur E., has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. Purd B. Wright on the Mis- 
souri State Library Commission. 


Cuarimxn, Miss Artena M., librarian Public 
Library, Muncie, Ind., has been elected libra 
rian of the A. K. Smiley Library, Redlands, 
Cal. 


Creavincer, John B.L.S 
has been appointed librarian of the 
( Mich.) Public Library. 


Dame, Miss Katharine, Pratt, tooo, has 
been appointed instructor in cataloging in the 
New York State Library School. Miss Dame 
has been head cataloger in Cornell University 
Library for several years 


Illinois, rote, 
Jackson 


Hackett, Miss Irene, Pratt, 1807, has been 
appointed librarian of the public library of 
New Castle, Pa. 

Howarp, Miss Elizabeth, 
resigned her position as 
United Engineering Societies, 


18o4, has 
the 


Pratt, 
librarian of 


New York 


Paice, Miss Josephine, who was ene of the 
founders of the Canton (N. Y.) Library, and 
for 25 years its librarian, died Aug. 18, at her 
sister's residence in Canton. 

Poirarp, Miss Emily F., first assistant of 
the Woburn ( Mass.) Public Library, died on 
Aug. 12, 1910. Miss Pollard was appointed 
in 1879 at the opening of the present build- 
ing, and her continuous and faithful service 
of 31 years had secured for her a place in 
public estimation which will cause her loss to 
he keenly felt by a large number of people 


Rawson, Miss Fannie, has been elected 
secretary of the Kentucky State Library Com- 
mission. 


Stevenson, William Marshall, organizer 
and librarian of the Carnegie Free Library 
of Allegheny (now Pittsburgh), Pa. from 
1890 to 1904, since then studying and travel 
ling in Europe, has recently taken the degree 
of Ph.D. (cum laude) at the University of 
G5ttingen, Germany, being the first American 
to take this degree at any German university, 
with Library Science (Bibliothekswissen 
shaft) as a subject for examination. Dr 
Stevenson's studies at the universities of 
Géttingen, Bonn and Geneva have been chief- 
ly in Library Science and Philology (mod- 
ern and oriental languages) - his travels have 
been confined to tours of inspection of Euro- 
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pean collections. He expects to resume ac 
tive library work early in 1911. 


Cataloging and Classification 


Norway. KIRKEDEPARTE ME NTET. Katalog 
over boker skikket for folkeboksamlinger 
Utarbeidet av Karl Fillag, 1910 
Kristiania, 1910. 25 p. 4°. 

This is a supplement to the catalog for 
merly reviewed in this journal, correspondin, 
to the one issued by the A. L. A. Like th 
main volume (of 1909), it is arranged a 
cording to the Dewey Decimal system, and 
includes books in Danish and Norwegian on] 
It is a careful selection of the best literatur: 
offered during the year 1909, and ought to h 
a useful tool for American librarian 
Among American authors represented bh 
translations are Ralph Connor, J. F. Cooper 
Jennette Lee, F. Nerris (“The pit’), Gra 


Fischer 


also 


S. Richmond, M. EB. Seawell and Prof. N. \I 
Butler. Lp 


Book INDUSTRIES AND TRADE. Schacht, Gu 
Handlexikon ftir die papierindustrie 
unter 


tav. 
und das 
wirkung hervorragender fachleute von Gus 
tav Schacht. Leipzig, G. Schacht, 
pt. il. pls., mounted samples, 27cm 
Technical terms followed by their equiva 
lents in English, French, Italian and Swedish 
BookBINDING. Mitius, Otto. 
erschnittbande des xv. jahrhunderts; ei 
buchgeschichtlicher versuch von dr. Ott 
Mitius. Mit dreizehn tafeln. Leipzig, R 
Haupt, 1909. 44 p. xiii pl. 24'4cem. (Added 
t.-p.: Sammlung _bibliothekswissenschaft 
licher arbeiten  begriindet von Karl 
Dziatzko, fortgefiihrt und hrsg. von Kon 
rad Haebler. 28. hft. (11. ser. rr. hft.) 


Economics. University of Chicago. Bth 
liography of economics for 1909: a cumula 
tion of bibliography appearing in the Jour 
nal of Political Economy, from February 
1909, to January, 1910, inclusive; ed. by the 
Faculty of the Department of Political 
Economy of the University of Chicago 
82 p. O. Univ. of Chic. Press, [roro.] 
This comprehensive volume will be re 

viewed in a coming number of the L. 5. 

ENGLISH DRAMA. Clarence, R. “The Stage” 
cyclopedia; a bibliography of plays. An 
alphabetical list of plays and other stag: 


buchgewerbe;: hrsg. mit 


19%) 


Frankische led 
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pieces of which any record can be found 
since the commencement of the English 
stage, together with descriptions, authors’ 
names, dates and places of production, and 
other useful information, comprising in all 
nearly 50,000 plays, and extending over a 
period of upwards of 500 years. Lond., 
“The Stage,” 1909. 503, [1] p. 22/2cm 
Appeared originally in “The Stage.” 
Spingarn, J. E., ed. Crit 
Oxford, 
front. 


ENGLISH ESSAYS. 
ical essays of the 17th century. 
Clarendon Press, 1908-09. 3. V. 

20cm. 


tibliography: v. 3, p. [342]-356. 


Eptnay (FRraNcE). Chandon de Brailles, R., 
et Bertal, Henr. Archives municipales 
d’Epernay (1570-1619). Paris, 
1909. In-8, xix-148 p. et fig. 7 fr. 
By an error this item appeared under 

Paris in the L. j. bibliographies for May 

(p. 238). 


Leclerc, 


France. Epucation. Farrington, E. 

French secondary schools; an account of 

the origin, development, and present or 

ganization of secondary education § in 

France. N. Y., Longmans, Green & Co., 
1910. 12+ 450 p. O. cl., $2.50 
Bibliography (20 p.). 

— History. Revotution. French Revolu 
tion and Napoleonica; rare items relating 
to the French Revolution and Napoleonic 
periods. 36 p. O. Versailles, Hughon, 
1910. 

Futter, Margaret. [Reading list.] 
Cambridge Public Library Bulletin, May, 
p. 86-92.) 

GeneAtocy. List of works relating to Brit 

ish genealogy and local history. pt. 2. (/n 

New York Public Library Bulletin, July, 

P- 415-452.) 
~List of relating to British ge- 

nealogy and local history, pt. 3. (/n New 

York Public Library Bulletin, August, v 

14, no. 8.) 


works 


Mitwaukee (Wis.) Pusric Lrprary. Voll- 
standiger katalog der deutschen bucher in 
der Ausleiheabteilung der Ocffentlichen 
Bibliothek zu Milwaukee, April 1, 
Milwaukee, tg1o. 118 p. D. 10 c. 

Missions. Montgomery, H. B. Western 
women in eastern lands; an outline study 
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of fifty years of woman's work in foreign 
missions N. Y¥., Macmillan Co. 1910 
front, pls. pors. fold. tab., 19em 
end of of the 


280 p 


Reference books at most 
chapters 

Merriam, C. H., ed. The 
dawn of the world: myths and weird tales 
told by the Mewan 
Cleveland, O., Arthur H 


(partly col.) 


Miwok INpDIANS 


Indians of California 
Clark Co., 


map, col 


Iylo 


273 P pls. front 
24'3cem., $3.50 


Bibliography of California mythology: p. 

243-240 

MuNICcIPAI 
brary, 


plans: a list 


Public Li 
Municipal 


Seattle 
Reference list, no. 1 
of books and 
periodicals in the Seattle Public 
Seattle, 3p. S 
Bascom, FE. L 
on nature study for schools 
Albany, N. Y., [N. ¥ 
Dept.,| 
Educ. Dept. bull.) gratis 
New Jersey. Ellis, E. S., and Snyder, H. A 
brief history of New Jersey. N. Y., Amer 
Book Co., [1910.] 274 p. ul 


cl., 60 ¢ 


GOVERN MENT 


references to 
Library 
IQIO, 
Selected 
and li 
State Edu 


(N. ¥ 


NATURI ruby. 
book 
braries 
cation 1910. 


state 


5+42 


Bibliography (3 p.) 

Nortuwest. Seattle Public Library, 
list, no as Northwest; 
a brief descriptive list of books with sug 


PAciri 
Reference Pacifx 
gested outline of study; comp. by Kathar 
ine B. Judson. Seattle, toro 
The plan of this little pamphlet, which 

was compiled in accordance with a sugges 

tion made at the Pacific Northwest confer 
ence, June, 1909, has been to include the less 
expensive books of general interest dealing 

with this subject. The list includes over 50 

titles and contains excellent annotations 

PARKS Acad 
emy of Political and Social Science, Phila 
delphia Phil, 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Scie 


3 


AND PLAYGROUNDS. American 


Public recreation facilities 


Vi, plans, diag? 
26em., (Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, vol 


no. 2.) 


206 p 
XXXV, 


Book department: p. 233-263 


PRINTS Bourcard, Gustave Graveurs et 


dal de bib 
bFloury, 


gravures, France et étranger: | 
(Paris, H 
320 p. 8 


hograplhie, 
Igto.) 


2 
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works” and 
artists], the 


In two divisions: “General 
“Monographs” [on individual 
last particularly serviceable. 
—— Levis, Howard C. A bibliography of 

American books relating to prints and the 

art and history of engraving. (London, 

Chiswick 1910.) 80 p. 12°. 150 

copies printed, 

P Well compiled and printed; omissions very 
ew. 


Press, 


Revicion. King, I. The development of re- 
ligion; a study in anthropology and social 
psychology. N. Y., Macmillan Co., rgto. 
XXili, 371 p. 21cm., $1.75. 

Bibliography: p. 355-361. 

SHAKESPEARE, W ” The plays of Shakespeare: 
the tragedy of Macbeth; ed., with introd. 
and notes, by F. H. Sykes. N. Y., Scrib- 
ner, 1910. c. 26+210 p. front. 12°, (Scrib- 
ner English classics.) 25 c. 

Brief bibliography (2 p.). 

Stantey, Sir H. M. The autobiography of 
Sir Henry Morton Stanley; ed. by his wife, 
Dorothy Stanley; with 16 photogravures 
and a map. Bost., Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1909. c¢. 17-+-551 p. O. cl. $5 net. 
sibliography (1 p.). 


STATE PUBLICATIONS. Hasse, Adelaide R. In- 
dex of economic material in documents of 
the states of the United States: Delaware, 
1789-1904; prepared for the Department of 
Econamics and Sociology of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. Published by 
Institution of Washington, 

137 p. 30cm. 


the Carnegie 
April, 1910. 


Unirep States. Constitution. Elliott, E. G, 
Biographical story of the Constitution; a 
study of the growth of the American 
Union. Y. and London, G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1910. xi, 400 p, 22cm. $2. 
Bibliography: p. 377-384. 

—— Sociology; public documents of the 
United States sold by the superintendent 
of documents, Washington. {2d 
{Wash, D. C., Govt, Print. Off., 1910.] 
72 p. 1 1, 20%x 12cm. 


Vircrnta. History. Bruce, P. Institu- 
tional history of Virginia in the seven- 
teenth century; an inquiry into the relig- 
ious, moral, educational, legal, military, 
and political condition of the people, based 
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on original and contemporaneous records 
In 2 v. N. Y., Putnam, 1910. 13+707; 
6+-697 p. O. cl., $6 net, boxed. 
Bibliography (3 p.). 

West. Paxson, F. L. The last American 
frontier. N. Y., Macmillan Co., 1910. xi, 
402 p. front. il. (maps) pls., 19%cm. (Half 
title: Stories from American history.) $1.50 
“Notes on the sources”: p. 387-302. 

YALE UNIVERSITY, CLASS OF 1887. Vicennial 
record of the class of 1887 in Yale Colleg: 
George E. Hill, class secretary. Bridge 
port, Ct, 1909. 182 p. il. pl, O. 
Bibliography of writings of members of the 

class, compiled by W. S. Burns, p. 50-85 

Among the more voluminous writers included 

are Frederick Trevor Hill, William Lyon 

Phelps and William Albert Setchell 


Hotes and Queries 


CHEAP EDITIONS. — The following letter wa 
sent to the firm of P. F. Collier and Son: 
GENTLEMEN: A year or more ago we subscribed 
to the Harvard Classics, to be published in 
more volumes, at $2 each The books have 
coming at intervals, and we have promptly 
for them in due course as the bills were 
was very much surprised this morning to find t 
before the original publication has been completed 
a new edition has been issued by your house to sel 
for less than $1 a volume, or $49 for 50 volun 
I wish most emphatically to enter my protest agains 
such a procedure. it is contrary to the ethics 
the trade, whatever may be the legal aspects of t 
case. Our library, as others, subscribed 
to the original publication, not with the idea that we 
were getting anything particularly valuable tor ou 
money, but to satisfy a request which we knew woul 
be forthcoming for the books as bearing the magi 
name of President Eliot. ()f course we have many 
duplicates of practically all of these hooks in the set 
but, somewhat against our better judgment, we sul 
scribed to the compilation as edited by Lr. Eliot 
Now, when we find identically the same thing, possi 
bly in a cheaper format, is put upen the market at 
less than half the price, we naturally demur. [t looks 
te us like sharp practice, and I think the facts ot 
it should be known by the buying public, 
I really should like to know what explanatio: 
you have that will seem to justify the procedure 
As you advise the people of the United States 
to “tell Roosevelt” what they think of the p 
administration and the Ballinger-Pinchot Inquiry, | 
can't help wondering what Mr. Roosevelt would think 
of the business ethics of a proceeding Ike that I 
have mentioned. I remain, 
Yours, etc., 
(sd.) Georce H. Tripp, 


pal 


sent i 


countless 


resent 


Librartan. 


The reply was to the effect that other pub 
lishing houses have done the same, conse 
quently they are not to be blamed; that there 
is a great difference between the editions, and 
that they have advertised the new edition so 
there is no secrecy about it, all of which, it 
seems to me, does not answer my criticism 
of their procedure in putting a new and 
cheaper edition on the market before the 
more expensive edition was completed 

Grorce H. Tripp 
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THE SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS 


(Founded in 1850) 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


SPECIALISTS IN LIBRARY BOOKSTACK CONSTRUCTION 


464 eet “sce 


6 
6 
6 
4 


OTTAWA PUBLIC LIBRARY 
This stack was bought to replace a bracket stack, the latter being taken 
down and reset above as a second tier. It isa point in favor of the Snead 
construction that the shelf supports are always made strong enough to carry 


several superimposed tiers. This permits of their adaptation to meet varying 
conditions and new requirements. 


) 
> 
| 
ee 
SNEAD STANDARD STACK ee 
j 
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EAD this—investigate these suggestions—before you con- 

clude that your fiction can not be rebound and returned 

to your library in four weeks; well bound, at a reasonable cost. 

Also before you determine that there is not a satisfactory 
magazine binder on the market. 


We will rebind your. fiction, return them to you in less than six 
weeks, and give you a choice of Holliston or Bancroft Buck- 


ram, Cowhide, or Pigskin. 

For magazine or periodical binding we use Hausmann Turkey 
Morocco, the best cross-grained Cowhide, and standard cloths. 
Over forty libraries have investigated and purchased the A. L. 
B. Magazine Binder. 

We publish Binding Slips, conveniently arranged, which have 
upon them just the directions your binder needs. 


We will assist you in investigating any of the above. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY BINDERY 


3917-19-21 Lancaster Avenue, PHILADELPHIA 


READY $¥UNE 15 


A Catalogue of 10,000 Selected Adult 
and Juvenile Books 


comprising replacements, new fiction, etc., popular in Public Libraries. 
We have taken care to list only such books as are in print, and have 
specified publisher, published price, alternative editions, price in 
Chivers’ binding, and authors’ pseudonym. 

The list will be valuable for these reasons, but more particularly 
because it offers books in Chivers’ patent Duro-flexile binding which 
has been re-arranged and adapted to the qualities of recent papers 
described in a lecture given by Cedric Chivers, at the A. L. A. 
Conference at Bretton Woods, July, 1g09. 


SEND FOR A COPY 70 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING COMPANY 


Incorporated, State of New York 


Library Book Binders 
911-913 Atlantic Avenue, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


™N 
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GILBERT D. EMERSON 


Library Bookbinding 


209 North Eleventh Street, 
Dirt and Finger Marks 


Successfully Removed 


Jrom the Pages of Books 


Philadelphia 


Torn Leaves Mended Missing Corners Replaced 


LEO S. OLSCHKI 


Publisher and Antiquarian Bookseller 
FLORENCE, ITALY 


Just Out: CATALOGUE LXXIV 
MANUSCRITS SUR VELIN AVEC MINIATURES DU X.—XVI. SIECLE 


Imperial 8°, with 60 facsimiles in the text, a large coloured front, 32 
heliogravures, and 4 phototype plates, go pp., cloth, gilt top, $4.00 net. 
For the subscribers to the monthly illustrated Magazine, 

“La Bibliofitia,” only $2.00 


“The Clique” says about this catalogue: “ Of all the sumptuous cata- 


hands, we must give the palm to that of Mr. Olschki. .. . 
the present catalogue justifies its existence; as a work of reference it may 
easily prove to be worth ten times its price.” The late Mr. Léopold Delisle 
wrote to Mr. Olschki an enthusiastical letter on this catalogue a few days 
before his death; this letter has been reproduced in the last sheet of “Za 
Biblioftha.” 

Commander Olschki ts well known as one of the most important continental 
booksellers, but he is also an antiquary, an editor and Director of the monthly 
Review “La Bibltofila.” 
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BERNARD QUARITCH 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


| gpeeetpeene QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 

not only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works 
in general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers. 


He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort 
to render this important department most efficient. 


Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected 
with book collecting. 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who de- 
sire them. 

BERNARD QuaRITCH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply of books as well as for the sale of their 
publications. 


HENRY JOHN BROWN. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents. 
Ta Agency was established in 1864 for ongoiying As American Public Libraries, Institutions, 

and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philo- 
sophical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts. 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to tes 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates tor goods tc 
be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipments 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble to 
purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New Yor’ 
Agency. 


& F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W.C. 


New York Agency, 16 Beaver Street 
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| Library Orders 


We have conducted a special department for many years tha: has 
been exceptionally successful in filling book orders from 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 
and UNIVERSITIES 


No house in the entire country has better tec: ¥* lor handling this class of 
business, as our comprehensive stock covering a‘! departments of literature 
and all grades of books, enables us to offer the promptest service possible. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C.McCLURG @ CO. 


CHICAGO 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 
ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 
We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
Park Piacr, New York. 
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{ DRAWING INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 
ENGROSSING INK 


¢ y | TAURINE MUCILAGE 
HIGGINS’ Proro-nounrer paste 
«> DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 
2 

OFFICE PASTE 

— . VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 


LIQUID PASTE 
Are the Finest and Best Goods of Their Kind 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, and 
withal so efficient. They are specially adapted for use in Libraries, 
Schools, Architects’ and Engineers’ Offices, as well as for general home 
and office use. 


AT DEALERS GENERALLY 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., [Manufacturers 
Beanches: Chicago and London 271 Ninth St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


THE DURA LIBRARY BINDING 


A few words from those who have tested the DURA 


. —— After ten years’ trial, I am ready to say your binding is the best we have ever 
ad done.” 


“VIRGINIA: I have been Librarian since the early 60s, and will say I can congratulate 
you on your binding.” 


We are in constant receipt of many words of praise like the above. 


Our BINDING has come to STAY, and we can save your Library many DOLLARS if 
you will try us out. 


THE DURA BINDING COMPANY 


J. RUFUS WALES, Prop. 40 Shawmut Ave., Mariborough, Mass. 


**When goat and pig like silly sheep 
With cow and kid have gone astray "'—what then? 


Then, why not try a good, strong, durable fabric—one that has stood the test and proved 
reliable. Satisfaction is assured if you bind your books in 


LIBRARY BUCKRAM 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, Norwood, Mass. 


AGENTS 
New York Office, 67 Firru Avenve 
New Verk City. Tamm & Co., 66 Duane St. San Francisco. Norman F. Hal! Co., s45 Mission St 
Chicage. The D. J. Molloy Co., 121 Plymouth Ct. Rochester, N.Y. Alling & Cory Co. 
St. Lowis. Graham Paper Co. Indianapelis. ©. P. Lesh Paper Co. 
Wilmington, Del. C.& W. Pyle Co. : Celumbus,O. Central Ohio Paper Co. 
Canadian Representatives. The Wilson-Munroe Co., 106 York St., Toronto, Ont. 


WRITE MILL OR 


NEAREST AGENT FOR LATEST 


SAMPLE BOOKS 
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NEW YORK: 6 LONDON: 
27 and 29 West 23d St. ham ons, 24 Bedford St., Strand. 
LIBRARY ACENTS. 


ESSRS. PUTNAM have peculiar facilities for handling all library business ia- 
telligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 

Their Branch House in London (through which they receive Engtish orders for 
American books) enables them to supply, promptly, English books, without the com- 
mission usually paid by American dealers. 

Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes it practicable to buy all 
books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard books inevery depart- 
ment of literature, and to keep in touch with the current publications of the day. 
Their business experience covers more than half a century. 


“OUR BOOK BUSINESS 


gas grown steadily year by year until now our Philadelphia store sells more books than any 
other American retail house, and our New York store is a close second. 

The reason is simply this: we carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and where 
ovooks can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will command the lowest 
possible prices. 

Our facilities for supplying libraries, both private and public, are of the very best. New 
books are on our tables the day of publication, and nearly always at less than publishers’ prices. 

Our NEW BOOK CATALOGUE is ready. Kindly let us know if you wish a copy. 


PHILADELPHIA’ JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue, New York City BOOKSELLERS 


E invite the attention of LIBRARIANS to our extensive and complete stock of 
English and American books of all publishers supplied at the lowest market rates. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES 


FOREIGN BOOKS imported free of duty. Special attention given to 
obscure and out of print publications. 


THE BOOK BUYER, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors and literary 
affairs, with a special department for matters of interest to LIBRARIANS, will be 


sent free to any library on application. 


American Art Annual The Library Journal 


FLORENCE N. LEVY, Editor Subscriptions to THE LIBRARY JOURNAT 
A comprehensive reference book at half rate ($2.00 instead of $4.00) wil! ! 


on art that ‘deserves a place accepted from Members of Boards of Trustees 
in the reference department of 


every li — 24 or from any library assistant, providing a sub 
—Joun CoTTon Dana. scription at the regular rate has been entered by 
Cloth, Svo, Illustrated. Strictly the library itself. Personal copies can thus be 
Limited Edition. Price, $5.00 had at little cost, 


PUBLICATION OFFICE 


215 West 57th Street, New York, N. ¥.] 208 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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PERSONAL ATTENTION 


Is given to each Library Order sent to me. I have had over 25 years 
experience in the book business in New York, and am now located i 
the center of the publishing district. Librarians tell me that they ge 
a larger proportion of their orders in first shipment from me tha: 
when they order from the large dealers. Quotations promptly fu: 
nished, or I can do the work on a commission basis, which has prove: 
very satisfactory to my customers. Louis E. Turk, 25 East 22< 
Street, New York. 


F. A. BROCKHAUS, ‘Leipzig, Querstrasse 16 


Founded 1805. BRANCH HOUSES IN LONDON AND PARIS 


European Agent fora great number of American University Libraries, Colleges, Govern 
ment Institutions and Collectors in the United States and Canada. 
Houses at LEIPZIG for German and General Literature ; in LONDON and PARIS for 


English and French. 
Peculiar facilities for prompt filling of Library orders at reasonable prices. Special atten- 


tion paid to the purchase of sets and old and rare books. Periodicals promptly supplied either 


by my own shipments or by bookpost. 
Own bookbinding establishments: Excellent workmanship, best material, correct lettering 


Brockhaus’ Monthly List of New Books sent post free on application. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


TERQUEM 


EXPORT BOOKSELLER 19, Rue Scribe, PARIS, FRANCE 


Agent in Paris for Leading Booksellers, Public Libraries and Universities in 
England and the United States for the supply of French and Continental Literature. 
BOOKBINDING OF EVERY GRADE A SPECIALTY 
Public Auctions Attended To 
Special Service for ‘‘ Out-of-Print Books’’ and Collections 


Correspondence Respectfully Solicited. Terms and References on Application 


Ki. SOTHERAN Co. 


With exceptionally long eupestenee in Aguas, “they can promise the best care, dili- 
gence, and discretion in everything — to it, and in small matters as well as great. 


Established 1816. ail 
A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books Setheran’ 5s Price-Current of Literature,”) post free. 


140 Strand, W. C., and 37 Piccadilly, W.: London. 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: and A 
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THE HE 


the representative journal of the American 

henbiantn, with its carefully compiled and Books of All Publishers 

complete record of book publication in the 

United States, is not only of commanding 33-37 East 17th Street, New York City 
importance to publishers, booksellers and li- 
brarians, butis also an invaluable help to other 
classes of readers. For instance: 


I. Tothe Literary Collector and Private Book Libraries’ Orders 
Buyer it offers its cumulated lists of new books 
and new editions, sub-classified according to 9° 
subject, and each subject having numerous Filled 
cross-references, 


Promptly 


Il. To the Special Student and the Writer 
for the Press it supplies a comprehensive index 5 : 
of all the latest books on whatever subject he We have hundreds of satisfied customers 
may be studying or investigating, carefully jn al! parts of the United States I; 


annotated and constantly up-to-date. 
’ addition to our large stock of the books 


Ill. Tothe Janufacturer who desires to be 
posted as to the books printed concerning his 
particular craft, it gives the current literature facilities for securing prompt Iv books 
of his trade. 


of all publishers, we have unexcelled 


not in stock and making shipments 
Subscription price $4.00 for a year complete. Our import department is 

Sample ape mailed on application thoroughly equipped. Save delay by 
ordering from New York City 


Publication Oitice, 298 BROADWAY, NEW YORK lishing centre of the country 


The English Catalogue of Books, 1909 


~LVING in one alphabet, under author and title, the size, price, month of 
publication and publisher of books issued in the U nited Kingdom dur 


ing 1999 Octave, cloth, $1.50 


The Annual American Catalogue, 1909 


(CONTAINING in one alphabet a complete list of all new books and new 

editions published during 1g09, by author, title, subject, and series entries ; 
being the second supplement to the “AMERICAN CATALOG,” 1905-190; 
It contains also a directory of publishers and others issuing books during Igoy 
publishing statistics of the United States and Europe, etc., and a Directory otf 
Booksellers in the principal towns of the United States and Canada 


Octavo, cloth binding, $3.00 


The Annual Library Index, 1909 


UPPLEMENTING “ Poole’s Index” by indexing the contents of 123 leading 
pertodicals for 1909, also giving an index to the contents of composite 
books; a list of Bibliographies, American and English, appearing during 1909; 
a Necrolozy of writers for the same period; an /adex to Dates of principal events 
in 1909; and a Select List of Public Libraries in the United States and Canada. 


Octavo, cloth binding, $5.00 
THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 298 Broadway, New York 
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SPECIAL OFFER TO ALL 
. . READERS OF... 


The Library Journal 


In order that every reader of 
* THE LIBRARY JOURNAL” 
may have the opportunity of judg- 
ing if the Publishers’ Circular and 
Booksellers’ Record is likely to be 
of use to them, we will send /ree 
of all charge for six weeks, to any 
address, a copy of this well known 
paper. 

A Few or its SPECIAL FEATURES 
are: The Best Weekly and Monthly 
Lists of New Books Published in 
Great Britain and Ireland, with 
Titles, Sizes, Prices and Publishers. 
Book-Trade Subjects. Impartial 
Notices of New Books. Thou- 
sands of “Books Wanted” and 
“For Sale” for 
every Week, X&c. 


EVERY FRIDAY. Price 2d. 
Annual Subscription: 


are advertised 


10s. 6d. Home; 13s. 6d. Abroad. 


If you do not wish to avail your- 
self of our ‘‘six weeks” offer, send 
post card for FREE Specimen 
Copy to Manager (Dept. A) 
Publishers’ Circular, Ltd., 19 
Adam Street, Adelphi, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


Special Offer to all Readers of 
The Library Journal 
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READY IN OCTOBER 


Whitaker's 
Reference 


Catalogue 
1910 


British equivalent of 

the American “ Publishers’ 
Trade List Annual” is issued 
once every four years, with a 
complete zvdex to the contents 
of the various catalogues in- 
cluded. The issue for 1910 
is nearly ready. 

The publishers have de- 
cided to bind uptheiwdex asa 
separate volume, thus making 
the set three volumes instead 
of two as heretofore. 

We solicit advance orders 
at $5.00 for the set, which is 
the London price, duty free, 
plus the carriage to New York. 
After publication, $6.00. 


OFFICE OF 


THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 


New York 


298 Broadway, 


DOM ESTIC 


Anderson, John R., 76 Fifth Ave., New York 


Bjérck and Bérjesson, 40 W. 28th St.. New York 
Scandinavi 


Blessing, W. P.. Mgr., 328 Wabash Ave., Chicago 

Book Exchange, Verity, ¢ n (Reference Books.) 

Boston Book Co., Boston, Mass Larger stock ‘f 
magazine sets than all other dealers c mbined. ) 

Brentano’s, Publishers, Booksellers and Importers of 
Foreign Books, Fifth Ave. and 27th St., New 
York. 

Britnell, A., 241 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 

Cadby, J. W., Albany, N Y. (Largest stock of Pe- 
riodical Sets in the World.) 

Campbell, William J., Philadelphia, Pa. (Americana 
and General Literature.) 

Caspar, C. N., Co., 431 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

A. S. Clark, Peekskill, N. Y. (“Out of print” Books 
and Pamphlets. Magazine, both common and 
scarce.) 


Crawford, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
Engelke. Geo., 855 N. Clark St., Chicage, lll. 
Internat. Library Technology, $2.65 each. 

Foley, P. K., 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Goodspeed’s Bookshop, 5a Park St., Boston, Mass 

Gregory, H., 116 Union St., Providence, R. I. 

Havens, R. R., Co., 27 West 42d St., New York. 
(Special concessions to libraries.) 

Hays, Cushman Co., 32 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 

Heise, John, 410 ©. C. S. Bank Bidg., Syracuse, MN. Z 

Humphrey, G. P., 65 Spring St., Rochester, a. Be 

Huntting, The H. R.., Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Huston, A. J., Rockland, Me. 

Lauriat, Chas. E., Co., 385 Washington St., Boston. 

Lemcke & Buechner, 30 West 27th St.. New York. 

Lexington Book Shop, 120 East soth St., N. Y. 

Liebeck, C. F., 1261 E. 67th St., Chicago, Ill. 

Littlefield, George E., 67 Cornnill, Boston, Mass. 

Loeser & Co., Frederick, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McClurg, A. C., & Co., Booksellers, Publishers and 
Stationers. Retail 215-221 Wabash Ave.; Whole 
sale 457-477 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 

McDevitt-Wilson Rargain Book Shop, 30 Charch 5.., 
N. Y., Publishers’ Remainders, Old, New ana 
Rare Books, Subscription Sects 

McDonough Co, Joseph, 98 State St., Albany, 4 

Madigan, P. F., White Plains, New York. 

Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 

McVey, John Jos., 1229 Arch St., Phila, Pa 
(Americana, General History, Science, 1 heology.) 

Matthews, L. S., & Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mendoza, Isaac, Book Co., 17 Ann St., New York. 

Morris Book Shop, 152 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Philadelphia Magazine Depot, 326 N. roth St., Phila., 
Pa. J, Kuhlman, Prop. 

Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R, I. 


Rosenbach Co., 1320 Walnut St., Philade!phia. 
(Americana, English Lit. Mss., Early Printing.) 


Schulte, Theo E., 132 East 234 St.. New York 
(Americana, General Literature, Theology.) 


Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Kochester, 
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Dealers Who Issue Interesting “Bargain ’ Catalogues 


Stechert, G, E.. & Co., 151-155 West 2sth St., New 
os (Books in various languages.) 


& 39 M St., New York (Large 

stock of new German publications in all 
ments, especially suitable for libraries.) 


Taylor, Thos. J., Taunton, Mass. (Specialty, a stus k 
f ooo pamphlets relating to America. Li 
ans of special collections please correspond. ) 
Thomson-Pitt Book Co., 947 Eighth Ave., N. Y 
lor Pr ss Book Shop, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
(Books about lowa and the early West.) 


Ur I iry Association, 225 Fifth Ave., New 
York American and English Remainders.) 
Wa J Philadelphi ind New York. 


Ne w Be ks, ‘Ren ainders and Rare Books. 
FOREIGN 
Baer, Joseoh, & Co., Hochstrasse 6, Frankfort, Ger. 
taker’s Great Bookshop, 14-16 Jchn Bright St., Bir- 
mingham, England. 


Blackwell, B. H., 50 and 51 Broad St., Oxford, Eng 
(Theological, Classical and General.) 
Brill, E. J., Oriental Printer and Publisher, Leiden, 
Holland 
Brockhaus, F, A., Querstrasse 16, Leipzig, Germ. 
Ellis, Messrs., 29 New Bond St., London, Eng. 
Fock, Buchhandlung Gustav., Leipzig, Germany 
Gilhofer & Ranschturg, I. Bognergasse 2, Vienna, 
Austria. (Old Books, Prints, Autographs.) 
Gottschalk, Paul, 13 Unter den Linden, Berlin 
(Rare Books aud Mss., Science.) 
Harrassowitz, Otto, Querstrasse 14, Leipzig, Ger 
many. 
Hierseman: 
Germany. 
Higham, Charles, & Son., 27a Farringdon St., L 
E. C. (Theology, second-tand and rema 
Junk, W., Berlin, Kurfurstendamm. (Science.) 
Lemcke & Buechner (London, Paris, Leipzig) New 
York 


Maggs Bros., 109 Strand. London, Eng (Fine and 
Rare Books, including Americana, Prints ana 
Autographs. Catalogues gratis and post free.) 


Karl W Nonigstrasse 


yndon, 
lers.) 


Nijhoff, Martinus, Nobelstraat 18, The Hague, Hol 


land, 
Olschki, La Ss nd Ant 
eller, It \ 
1 
Iss 


Quaritch, Bernarl, 11 Grafton St., New Bond St. 
London, England. 

Rosenthal’s Antiquariat (Ludwig), Hildegardstrasse 
14, Munich, Germany (American Books and 
Prints. Incunables, mss., Rare ftooks, Prints.) 


Sotheran, Henry, & Co., 140 Strand, London, w, C. 
Co., 151-155 W. 25th St., New 


Stechert. G. E.. & Co., 
York; also Leinzig, London, Paris. 
Steiger, E.. & Co. 49 Murray 5t., New York. 
(Second-hand German books in all departments 
in stock Foreign dealers’ second-hand 
ks imported Ask for catalogs. Send list 
of wants.) 
Stevens, Son & Stiles, 39 Great Russell St., London. 
Ww, ¢ (Americana and Economics.) 


Terquem, Em. 19 Rue Scribe. Paris, France 
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_ DIRECTORY OF LIBRARY SUPPLIES. 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH, 
GUMMED ALPHABETS AND NUMERALS. 


Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Library Bureau, 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


BINDING. 


Angel Guardian Press, Bosten, Mass 

Barrett Bindery Co., Chicago, 111. 
for reading tables. 

H. — toth St. 
Cit 

Cons 


A. Geist 455 6th Ave., y. 
W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pfister Bookbinding Co., 141 E, 25th St., 
J. Rufus Wales, Marlboro, Mass. 


Torsion Binder 
and University PL, N. Y. 
911-913 Atlantic Ave., 


N. Y. Cit 


Brooklyn, 


N. Y. City. 


BOOK COVERS, LABELS AND BINDERS. 


Gaylord Brothers. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co., 


Syracuse, WN. Y. 
Springfield, Mass. 


W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
P. F. Van Everen, 60 Ann St., N. Y. City. 
Weis Binder Co., Toledo, 0. 


BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETC. 


Art Metal Construction Co., 
. B. Cornell Iron Works, N. Y. 

Library Bureau, 530 Atlantic Ave. 
Geo. B. Meleney & Co, 119 Monroe St., 
Snead & Co, Iron Works, Jersey City, N. J. 
George Stikeman, 55 W. 26th St., N. Y. City. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 
Cit 


Roston. 


CARBON PRINTS AND PICTURES. 
Clement & Co., 256 sth Ave., N. Y. City. 
119 _ W. 2sth St., N. Y. City. 
Malden, Mass. 


Braun, 
Cosmos Picture Co., 
Perry Pictures Co., 


CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. 

Globe Wernicke Co., 380 Broadway, N. Y. 

Library Bureau, 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 

A. S McClurg & Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., 
ll. 


The Macy Co., 343 peer. N. Y. City. 
Scrantom, Wetmore & C , Rochester, N. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co. ” Rochester, N. 


CATALOG CARDS. 


Wernicke Co., 280 Broadway, N. Y. 
Bureau. 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
cClurg & Co., 215-221 W. abash Ave., 


tenn & Erbe Mfg, Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 


Arabol Mfg. Co.. too William St.. New York 
Bookbinders’ Flexible Glue and Library Paste. 


City. 
Chicago, 


'Y. 
¥. 


Globe City 
Chicago, 


Clipper Mfg. Co., New York. ? 
Cushman & Dennison, 244 W. agd St., N. Y. City. 
Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, 
Cc. M., Higgins & Co., 271 oth St., Brooklyn, 
W. G. Johnston & Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Niagara Clip Co. Liberty St., New York City. 
Sieber & & Trussell 3 2 fe. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
L. E, Waterman & Co., N. Y. City. 
The Wire Novelty Co. Holyoke, Mass. 
LADDERS. 

Putnam & Co., 244 Water St : 

LETTER COPYING MACHINES AND 

DUPLICATORS. 


Yawmen & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 


EXPERIENCED I LIBRARIAN, America ( 
na rmat niversity g tuate, lis st (ter 
“tion retcren hbrariat Vi 
fouRNAL, New York 


BOOKS FOR SALE. 
_ Chase, Bath, Me. 
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CHARLES” Cc. SOULE 


Adviser as to Library Buildings 
and Alterations 


45 Warren Street, Brookline, Mass. 


BJORCK & BORJESSON 
Scandinavian and Finnish Books 


40 West 28th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
LIBRARY AGENTS LISTS FREE 


& LYNCH 


Custom house Brokers 


16 Beaver St., New York 


Importations of books and Works of Art con- 
signed to us will receive careful attention 


Send your “* Wants” to 


WILLIAM R. JENKINSCO. 


851-853 Sixth Ave. (Cor. 48th St.) New York 
FRENCH MEDICAL 
SPANISH, ITALIAN, books and works con 
GERMAN snp OTHER worses, CATTLE, DOGS 
BOOKS and other Domesti 


Catz alogues ¢ on Application 


OOKS.—All out-of-print books supplied, 

no matter on what subject. Write us. 
We can get you any book ever published. 
Please state wants. When in England cal! 
and see our 50.000 rare books. BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


A SPECIALTY. 
Largest Stock in Existence 


LOWPERMILK & CO., 
1424-6 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


Every libr ks 
for daily use of 
Por tuation and Parag 
Guide, Goverr ment Employ, eac te 
Wemen Stencgraphers llus.), 40 ¢ 
rapher and Employer (illus.) emb« 
ther Ser 
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Now Ready 


Publishers 
Trade List Annual 


Thirty-eighth year 1910 of publication 


Price, $2.00 


The catalogues of all the pub- 
lishers of importance are combined in 
this massive volume, which is supplied 
at nominal cost to secure its widest 
distribution. It is an indispensable 
reference book that no one interested 
in books can afford to be without. 


**No bookseller, even the humblest, if he knows his 
business, can afford to be without the ‘ Publishers’ Trade 
List Annual,’ often spoken of as ‘the big catalogue book,’ 
which contains the price lists of all the publishers of im- 
portance in the country."— The Newsdealer. 


‘‘It sometimes happens, we know, thata dealer in a fit 
of misdirected economy will try to get along with hie last 
year's Annual, but the experiment seon becomes an aggrava- 
tion, for he quickly finds out that he cannot afford to have 
his bibliographical equipment a whole year behind hand.” 

— The Publisher and Retailer. 


Office of THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 
298 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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American Library Association 


Publishing Board 
1 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


NEW PVBLICATIONS 


LIST OF EDITIONS SELECTED FOR ECONOMY IN 


BOOK BUYING 
By Le Roy Jeffers, of the New York Public Library. 
Of service tn the selection of low priced editions in publishers’ covers 
that are of suitable type and paper for library use. Paper,25 cents. 


SUBJECT INDEX TO A. L. A. BOOKLIST 


Vol. 1-6, January, 1905—June, 1910. An invaluable aid as a reference 
and buying list. Single copies, 40C.3 in quantities of 10 copies or more, 
@5C. a copy. 


CATALOG CARDS FOR REED’S MODERN ELO- 
QUENCE 


The set of 650 cards analyze the fifteen volumes of Reed’s Modern 
Eloquence. Price reduced to $2.50. 


MENDING AND REPAIR OF BOOKS 
By Margaret W. Brown 


A handbook of practical suggestions on when to bind and when to mend; 
mending table and its supplies; paste, the mending medium; ways to 
mend; missing pages; ways to clean; temporary binders, etc. 

Price, 1g cents. 


GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS IN SMALL LIBRARIES 


By James I. Wyer, Jr. 

Revised and recast. Includes documents to April, 1910. Of valuable 
assistance to small libraries in the selection and use of government docu- 
ments. In press. Advance orders received. Price, 1§ cents. 


BINDING FOR SMALL LIBRARIES 
Suggestions prepared by the A. L. A. Committee on book binding. 
Price, 15 cents. 


SELECTED LIST OF MUSIC AND BOOKS ABOUT 


MUSIC 


By Louisa M. Heoper 

Prepared for the use of libraries. Part I., contains a selected list of 
musical compositions, and Part II., an annotated list of books about 
music. Suggest a scheme of classification of music and subject headings 
for the catalog. Information is given regarding publishers of music, 
price, names of keys, editions, etc. Price, 25 cents. 
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